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THE TOWER 


Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 28 to Aug. 6 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June 14 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 


Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























NEW IDEAS 


For Summer Study 


INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE OF FRENCH EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Up-to-the-Minute Courses for Advanced 
Students, Teachers and Supervisors 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 5—AUGUST 13 


‘In the Heart of Pennsylvania’s 
Beautiful Mountains”’ 


FOR CATALOG OR INFORMATION APPLY TO 
Will Grant Chambers, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








Study at Home 


Over eighty different correspon- 
dence courses for the training and 
improvement of 


TEACHERS 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, Romance 
Languages, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Mathematics, Latin, Zoology, 
Nature Study, Geology, Drawing, Indus- 
trial Art, Sociology, Ceramics, Geography, 
Metallurgy, Philosophy, Architecture and 
Rural Education. 


Special bulletin giving complete infor- 
mation mailed upon application to 
A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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Teachers 






School Administrators 
Regular Academic Students 


You will find courses meeting your requirements © 
for certificates and degrees and also the cultural, 
social and recreational advantages of a large 
University in a large city at 


The University of Pittsburgh 


Summer Session 
June 28 to August 6 


Frank W. Shockley, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
































Elizabethtown College 


Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


Located along the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


A STRONG SMALL COLLEGE 


Fully accredited 


THE LAST CALL FOR SPRING 
NORMAL SESSION 
Six weeks—May 3 to June 12, 1926 

Regular college entrance requirements strictly 
demanded. 

Eight semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed as follows: 

Every one may enter two three semester hour courses and 

one two semester hour course. To all who maintain a 

grade of 85 per cent in the two major courses the additional 

two semester hours, making a total of eight semester hours, 

may be earned. 

A final opportunity for teachers in service to 
do good work. 

Write for Spring Normal Bulletin at once. 


SUMMER SESSION NINE WEEKS 
June 14 to August 13, 1926 
Regular college entrance requirements must 
be met. 
Twelve semester hours the maximum credits 
allowed. 
Strong faculty. General and Commercial 
Education Courses. Major courses in senior 
educational subjects. Beautiful shady campus. 
Large athletic field with expansive lake. Home- 
like school of fine professional atmosphere. 
REGULAR SESSION—THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 
Write for Bulletin at once. 
President of Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa. 

















New York University 


Summer School 
July 6—August 13, 1926 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL of New 

York University offers to teachers 
and all others engaged in the profession 
of education in Pennsylvania a three-fold 
opportunity: 

First, to secure professional improve- 
ment and advancement by completing 
courses of college or graduate grade in 
educational or collegiate subjects, with 
over 280 courses from which to choose a 
program. 

Second, to earn a_ baccalaureate or 
graduate degree. All Summer School 
courses are credited toward degrees. 

Third, to spend six weeks in New 
York, with its infinite variety of oppor- 
tunities for education and amusement, 
at a very moderate expense. The Summer 
School provides living accommodations 
that are comfortable, convenient, and in- 


expensive. 
Write for the complete bulletin 


Address Dean JOHN W. WITHERS 


Summer School, New York University 
Washington Square East New York City 
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SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: June 21-July 30 


A LARGE variety of courses of undergraduate and graduate grade will be offer- 
ed for regular college students, teachers, supervisors and administrators. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A public school in regular session for observation and demonstration purposes 

A very complete offering in most departments of instruction. 

A Modern Language School and French House in which only French and 
Spanish are spoken. 

Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within the city. 


For literature address: The Registrar 


Cleveland School of Education Building Cleveland, Ohio 






































“The Original” “Once a Member, Always a Member” 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 
The Sole Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 


which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 
BENEFITS PAID, More Than $385,000.00. 
ASSETS (December 31, 1925) $125,000.00. 
FOUR CLASSES OF PROTECTION: From $10.00 to $25.00 per week. 
ANNUAL COST: From $8.00 to $24.00, according to class. 


Extracts from the State Insurance Examiners’ last report: 

“The presence of such high-type individuals as officers of the Asso- 
ciation speaks the fact that the Association is well managed.” 

“We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The facts 
necessary for a complete and thorough examination were easily access- 
ible. The interests of the membership were zealously guarded by the 
management, and all the assistance necessary was cheerfully given the 
examiners in the course of this examination.” 


WRITE TODAY. You can get this protection only WHEN YOU THINK YOU 
DON’T WANT IT. When you actually NEED IT, YOU CAN’T GET IT. “TOO 
LATE” are harsh words. 
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Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English 





First Book $.76. 


Second Book $.76. 






Third Book $.92 
A Teacher’s Manual for Each Book 


HE abundance, variety, and practicality of the material in these 
books is winning enthusiastic praise from many who are well 


qualified to judge. 


Much of the work is united with that of other 


school departments and with home and community matters. 


Story Hour Readers Revised and Story Hour Readings 





HE four books for the first three years are content readers rich in 


literary quality. 


They not only open up to the child the delights 


of good reading but they also, at the same time, give him, through 
their amazingly effective phonetic work, the ability to use a large vocabu- 


lary. 


Story Hour Readings, which are for the last five years of the 


elementary school, provide the kind of reading material for which schools 


have the most pressing need today. 


The selections make for the develop- 


ment of character and for the training of citizenship. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 









































THE WINSLOW 
HEALTH SERIES 


The books which fully cover all 
requirements of the Pennsylvania 
Course of Study in Hygiene. 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


A Primer of Hygiene in story form for 
children of eight to ten years. 


HEALTHY LIVING, Books I and Ii 


A thorough and modern treatment of the 
principles of personal and community health 
for intermediate and upper grades. 


The Winslow Books teach, not merely theory, 
but the actual practice of health. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 














SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Penna. 
Chas. T. Aikens, D.D., President 


COLLEGE COURSES OFFERED.—Classical, 
Education, Social Science, General Science, Pre- 
medical, Business Administration, Music, Ora- 
tory and The Theological Seminary. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1926 


The Twenty-fourth session of Summer School 
at Susquehanna University will open for reg- 
istration of resident students on Monday, June 
21st and close Saturday, Aug. 14th. Registra- 
tion of day students will be on Saturday, June 
19th. 

The courses arranged are designed to meet 
the needs of teachers, who may desire stand- 
ard certification or wish to increase the scope 
of their certificate and ultimately qualify for 
a permanent college certificate. 

Special courses in Music, Business and Elo- 
cution. 

A splendid opportunity to work off college 
credits. 

A strong experienced faculty. Excellent dor- 
mitory, laboratory and dining hall accommoda- 
tions, in the midst of beautiful physical and 
delightful social environments. 

For Bulletin and information concerning the 
Summer School, address Dr. Herbert A. Alli- 
son, Director, 504 W. Pine St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Fer regular College Catalogue or information 
concerning dormitory rooms, address Mr. W. T. 
Horton, Accts. M., Registrar, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

The Fall Semester of the Academic year will 
open Tuesday, September 14th, 1926. 2. 
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Old Friends 


THAT ARE NOW READY 
TO MEET YOUR PUPILS 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Unabridged Edition 


This is the first complete edition ever pub- 
lished for school use at a popular price. 


HANS ANDERSEN 


These two titles are now part of 
the universally famous series 


THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE 


POPULAR CLASSICS 


Each of the fifteen titles in this series is a 
beautiful book. The type used is large, the 
covers are inviting, and the full-page illus- 
trations in color give added attractiveness. 
The price of these supplementary readers is 
remarkably low. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 














A Book | Intend to Use Daily 


What praise could be more significant? 
This was a teacher’s comment after mak- 
ing a critical study of 


The Nation’s History 


By LEONARD AND JACOBS 


HER REASONS 


(1) The authors are practical teachers. 
(2) Meets requirements of educational 
objectives: citizenship and charac- 


ter. 

(3) Clear presentation of organization, 
development, and operation of hu- 
man _ institutions. 

(4) Excellent grading. 

(5) Attractively worded outlines followed 
by thought-provoking problems 
and exercises. 

(6) Durable binding, clear, readable print, 
instructive pictures and maps. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 
New York Boston Chicago 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 








For 


Besi Ettects 
Use 


rayonex 


QUALITY - 


WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE 
BLUE and ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR 
stole) 4 G4 mal, Mele) fe) °t. 


Za 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 


5 HAYES AVENUE 
SANDUSAY OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, 
D mber 1, 1921 


ber. Entered as second-class matter Septe 
under the Act of March 
Section 1102, 




















Barrows and Parker 
Geography 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The first two volumes of a series which 
trains in right methods of study. They 
teach the pupil how to think geographi- 
cally, provide him with working geograph- 


ical ideas, and develop the technique and 
habit of securing geographical information through the 
interpretation of maps, pictures, etc. 


The Pathway to Reading 
COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


One of the strongest features of this 
new basal series is the thorough appli- 
cation of the principles of silent reading 
| as determined by the best modern thought 
and investigation. 


Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Readers now ready—Teach- 
er’s Manuals and Cards 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 


Newark Boston 
San Francisco 























except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa, 


i Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Act of Qctcher 3, 1917, authorized September 1, 1921. 
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The piping in of the pudding — an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 
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Cfhe Proof of the (Pudding 


During 1925 Cunard and Associated Lines 
carried 226301 passengers to and from 
Europe—again the largest number trav- 
eling by any line or group of lines, on the 


Atlantic. Cunard ships, rates and routes 
now offer such a variety of ways to and 
from Europe as to suit every purse and 
every taste. 


Especial attention is called to the 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290up 


This service is maintained by a superb fleet of 
fast, oil-burning Cabin Steamers, comprising the 
Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, Lancastria, 
Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania, offering the max- 
imum of comfort in accommodations, equipment 
and service. 


CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 
(Third Cabin) 

—with accommodations consisting of specially 
reserved, comfortable, roomy, well - ventilated 
staterooms for 2 or3 persons; many baths; spa- 
cious dining halls—an abundance of excellent 
food; splendid table service ; well-stocked libraries; 
comfortable lounges and plenty of deck space. 


Sailings May 1st to September 25th 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170up 


Large Series of Attractive Tours of varying durations and rates. 


$ .50 pays all transportation and hotel 
298 charges on a trip of about thirty days, 
including Paris, Brussels an 
London. 


MAY JULY 


AUGUST 


$463-50 pays for a tour of about 43 days 
covering Great Britain, Belgium, 
Switzerland and France. Wide choice 
of Itineraries. 


SEPTEMBER 


—just before or after the season’s rush—is an ideal time for such a trip. 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 
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This Year ~ 


a vacation Worth While! 


see KLUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
its attractiveness to thousands of 
students, teachers and professional 
people eager for Europe. 

Quarters reserved exclusively for 
vacationists and pleasure travelers. 


*170 {up) Round Trip 


via Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from including the 
Majestic, world’s largest, and the Min- 
nekahda, devoted entirely to Tourist 
Third Cabin passengers. Plenty of sailings 
from New York and Montreal convenient 
to close of schools. 

Complete information from the 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Anawnic Tas tspont LInE-RED Line 


S. E. Corner (5th & Locust Sts., 
Phila., Pa., our offices elsewhere or vuostocum stevce 


any authorized steamship agent. \IMMZ 
a 






TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42&ST, Mew York City 














Fourth Annual Tour 
~ORe= 
Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone Park, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska and 
Canadian Rockies 
July 3 to August 6, 1926 


Thirty-five days of Scenic Grandeur 
Personally conducted by 


F. NEFF STROUP 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N.Y. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 








Europe 1926 

















The HISTORY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A required subject in every ele- 
mentary school in the state is pre- 
sented in most attractive form by Dr. 
Walter Lefferts’ 


“THE SETTLEMENT AND GROWTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA” 


just off press. Fully illustrated, well 
written, and up to date including 
Pennsylvania’s part in the World 
War, it is an extremely teachable 
text. For grades 5 to 8. 





By mail post-paid $1.00 per copy 





Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
1931 Cherry Street, Phila., Pa. 





The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more, 
Neatcene kee ~— eee e eee 
t e up. Special ente: 
een times Tiustrated booklet. 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 


























TEACHERS 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a 
successful teaching experience, and 
who has business ability, to inter- 
view students, teachers, librarians, 
clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity for 
either a permanent position or for 
summer vacation position for those 
who are qualified. Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND pi ellows tone 


FRANCE & Write Now 
GERMANY tion 


No finer vacation than a European Vacation Book 


trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


ee *170 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accoinmodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen 
And superb One-Class Cabin ; 
Steamers to COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information from your local 
5.S. Agent or 32 Broadway, N.Y. 


NORTH GERMAN 








Learn all you can now about Yellowstone Park 
—the most: wonderful of all playgrounds. 

That is the best way to appreciate its wonders 
and its beauties and to get the most out of your 
vacation trip. Nowhere will your vacation dol- 
lars buy more than in Yellowstone Park. 








TOURS TO EUROPE We'll be glad to send this illustrated story 

free. Fill out the coupon below and mail today. 

Escorted Tours - ° 
Frequent depart bin steamers. N h P fi R 
37-66 days. “3540-8915. Pires digarture selling Oo r t e r n a Cc 1 Cc y- 
a aay ee “First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
Independent Tours ae 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. Mailthis couponto A.B. Smith, 846 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on MEV I TS SBT TTT ATS SSR TBAB eaS 
sane Student Tours MY VACATION TRIP 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 
Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines, 








Books or trips] am Round Trip Summer 
interestedin:() Fare from Chicago 
© Yellowstone Park . . $ 59.35 
O Rocky Mts.(Helena-Butte) 61.95 
0 Inland Empire estan! 85.05 

D Pacific Northwest } Portland 90.30 
June 14 to July 31 O Rainier Park . . — 90.30 


° -« 190.30 
Courses for Teachers, and-the regular academic College O Alaska (Skagway) : 
courses. For particulars I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman Reservations. 


Inquire of Prof. C. F. Sanders, Director a 182 “Route of the North Coast Limited” 
135 Broadway Gettysburg, Pa. SSS SSSSSRSSSSSSSRESASSSeSsees 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltp. 
- §00 Fifth Avenue, New York 

At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
2 SS SS TS 


Summer School Gettysburg College 
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Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 





Summer Session 
July 6 to August 14 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 

High School 


Those expecting to attend and desir- 
ing to live in the dormitories should 
make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Sesquicentennial will 
bring a great demand for rooms. The 
dormitories will be ready in time for 
the National Education Association 
meetings. 














March, 1926 








TOURS TO EUROPE 


Travel with university leaders 
in England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece and other countries. 
Eight sailings in June. An at- 
tractive educational program 
with each tour. Book early. 


Until March 15, scholarships to 
teachers to reduce cost. 


Write for Announcements and 
information about College Credit 





gee Qi eet 
———— 


SS 
—BZzm 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 



























Drawing Animals 


pac year, the children love to draw 

animals in drawing or seat work 
classes. One of the most successful ways 
to do this is to outline the form first with 
black or brown “‘CRAYOLA.” Fill in the 


color with straight up and down strokes 
of ““CRAYOLA” in colors. 





Lazy ducks, lively hares, and important 
roosters will make attractive drawings 
They can be cut out, too, for a barnyard 
poster. 





Our Art Service Bureau Outline for 
Winter contains eight different ideas for 
March. Send for your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42™ Street New York, NY 
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National Education Achievement Scales 


National 
Attendance Meters 


By Ernest C. WITHAM 


Director of Research and Attendance, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 





New scientific devices to secure more regular 
attendance of pupils by appealing to their in- 
terest in worthy competitions and in reaching 
and passing fairly established goals; such as 
school, city, county, and national attendance 
standards. 


The use of these meters gives the superinten- 
dent, attendance officers, and school boards a 
very graphic picture of actual conditions of 
the first essential and one of the most im- 
portant school matters. 


PRICES 


Classroom Meter ............... 5. cents 

School Meter ......ciccscscoes 10 cents 

Directions and Suggestions .... 
Terms: Orders, accompanied by remittance in 
full, shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation 
extra. Twenty-five per cent discount allowed 
on orders for quantities. 


Other Scales Published: The National 


Spelling Scales for Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior High Schools. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park 
YLAND. 
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A 

NEW SERIES 
that gives you 
all the things 
that make 

the 
ARITHMETIC 
LESSON 

a high 
SUCCESS 





THE SMITH-BURDGE 
ARITHMETICS 


The full page drill charts, the silent 
reading lessons, the everyday prob- 
lems, the organized drill, the special 
drill on touchy spots, the interesting 
projects reflect the newest pedagogy. 
Let an early examination prove the 


claim of this series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Seventy Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 























Distinctive High School Texts 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
Rev. VanBuskirk and Smith 
A new edition of this successful text 


that introduced the problem method 
in General Science. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Guitteau 


The facts and events of the past are 
constant but viewed from the world, 
social, economic, and political influ- 
ences of the present age. 


EVERYDAY ALGEBRA 
Barber 
A unique text using the equation 


method and emphasizing the “why” 
and “what for” as well as the “how.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


CHEMISTRY OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
Gray, Sandifur and Hanna 
A text that meets the recommenda- 
tion of The American Chemical So- 
ciety that the method and content be 
practical. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Greenan and Meredith 
The only text using the problem 
method that is worked out by a class- 


room teacher and treats all the phases 
of this subject. 


ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
Riley 
A text by a teacher who has been pre- 


senting this subject to students in the 
High School. 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


March, 1926 
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Safeguarding the Nation’s Educational Interests 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HE Curtis-Reed Bill, (S. 291, H. R. 

| 5000), proposing a Federal Depart- 

ment of Education, merits the unani- 

mous support of the citizenry of this Common- 
wealth and of the Nation. 

Certain phases of. the administration of 
public schools can be performed more effective- 
ly and more economically by the State than 
by the local school districts. Expert service 
in training teachers, in formulating courses 
of study, in planning school buildings and in 
many other lines, is impossible to the poorer 
school districts except through State co-ordi- 
nation and administration. The people of 
every state of the Union have long since 
recognized this fact and have established State 
Departments of Public Instruction, charged 
with responsibility. for directing state pro- 
grams and serving local school districts in all 
necessary ways. 

Likewise from a national point of view, cer- 
tain phases of educational service can be ren- 
dered more effectively and more economically 
by the Federal Government than by individual 
states. One of the greatest needs in educa- 
tion today is for expert co-ordination of State 
and local research; in the pooling of educa- 
tional information and statistics from all the 
states; in determining the collective judg- 
ments of the school people of all the states 
on educational problems of general concern; 
in widely disseminating the outcomes of edu- 
cational experience in the various states; and 
in directing extensive research on the many 
problems now confronting school people every- 
where in such a way as to avoid duplication 
and waste. 

In all legislation relating to education, it 
is absolutely necessary that the inherent pow- 
ers of states and local communities be not 
interfered with or restricted. The new De- 
partment of Education contemplated in the 
Curtis-Reed Bill does not, in any way, inter- 
fere with the privileges, rights or powers of 
local communities or of the individual states. 
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On the other hand, the new Department of 
Education will multiply the resources of every 
State by making available to each the results 
of the experiences of all. 

Education is the chief business of a de- 
mocracy. The United States of America is 
the greatest single experiment in democratic 
government in the history of the world. No 
nation of the world is more fully subject to 
popular direction. Success or failure of this 
great experiment depends upon the intelli- 
gence and ideals of our electorate. The chief 
responsibility for developing that intelligence 
and for perpetuating those ideals is lodged in 
the public schools of America. In view of 
these considerations, it is a significant fact 
that of all the leading nations of the world, 
the United States of America, most dependent 
of all upon public education, is the only one 
that has no Minister of Education. 


No one would attempt to belittle the im- 
portance of any of the Federal Departments 
now comprising the President’s Cabinet. All 
will agree that improvements in agriculture, 
in commerce and in labor conditions have been 
due in large measure to the trained intelli- 
gence and administrative capacity of the Sec- 
retaries of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor. That Education, which 
underlies all our national problems, should 
longer remain administratively on a lower 
plane than these other fields of governmental 
activity, would seem to be indefensible. The 
supreme importance of Education with all its 
social, spiritual and economic significance for 
the well-being of the Nation surely entitles it 
to rank as an equal with Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor. 


A Federal Department of Education, with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, is a 
forward and necessary step in the economic, 
social and ethical development of our country, 
dictated by broad considerations of self-inter- 
est and national well-being. 








The Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Scotland, Pa. 


J. G. ALLEN 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scotland, Pa. 
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Debating Team, Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 


HE Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School is situated in the beautiful 
Cumberland Valley at Scotland, Penn- 
sylvania, between the North and South Moun- 
tain ranges. The climatic and scenic environ- 
ments are most delightful. 

It is the object of this school to give to 
every soldier’s orphan a good home, good cloth- 
ing, good food and training of such a charac- 
ter that its graduates can take their places 
in the world as respected citizens, equipped to 
earn a comfortable living. 

The physical equipment consists of seven 
buildings housing classrooms, administrative 
offices, boys’ and girls’ dormitories, kitchens 
and dining rooms, hospital, chapel, power and 
heating plants and industrial shops. A farm 
of one hundred sixty acres with adequate 
farm buildings surrounds the school. The 
farm furnishes fresh produce for the use of 
the school; milk is obtained from a tuberculin 
tested herd. 

The school offers fine opportunity for physi- 
cal development. The playground is equipped 
with nearly all the modern, up-to-date ap- 
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paratus. The athletic field boasts a baseball 
diamond, tennis courts, running track and 
football field. Both boys and girls are instruct- 
ed in military drill and calisthenics. A modern 
gymnasium costing $75,000.00 is under con- 
struction and will be completed during the 
year. 
Educational System 

The educational system of this school fol- 
lows the 8-4 plan with variations. For the 
first five years the course of instruction fol- 
lows as closely as possible the work outlined 
for those grades by the State Department. 
Upon reaching the sixth grade each student 
begins what is called his General Vocational 
Training, spending part of each day in the 
shop. This training covers a three-year period. 
Each student spends five months in each trade 
or shop and gains some knowledge of each of 
them. This permits both the faculty and the 
student to determine in which trade he will 
become most proficient and successful. Upon 
reaching high school, if the industrial course 
is to be followed, the student then begins his 
actual trade training in one of the following 
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trades: printing, stationary engineering, cabi- 
net making, dressmaking, tailoring, machinist, 
baking or agriculture. 


This Industrial Trades Training has for its 
object the actual teaching of a trade and is 
designed to give the student such training as 
will permit him to earn his living following 
the trade chosen. 

One of the features of this training is that 
every trade taught has some actual production 
which is used in the institution. Another fea- 
ture is a system of co-operative trade training. 
Two plans are now being followed. One is to 
send the apprentice in his last year to a repu- 
table shop or factory for part time work un- 
der actual industrial conditions. The other 
plan is to bring actual industrial work from 
near by plants to our school shops. This has 
been particularly well worked out in the ma- 
chine shop. Through the kindness of E. C. 
Clark, General Manager, Chambersburg En- 
gineering Company, many different varieties 
of castings are furnished involving many dif- 
ferent types of operations. Blue prints, 
gauges and special tools are furnished for each 
type. The finished castings are returned to 
be used in the machines of which they are a 
part, yet exploitation is avoided, since only 
a few of any one type are produced. 

At the beginning of his high school course, 


No. 4 


Printing Department, in which the “School News” and other publications 
of the Scotland School are printed 


if a student shows exceptional ability and it is 
seen that he would profit by college or univer- 
sity training, the training in the shop ends 
and the student is fitted with high school 
credits sufficient to admit him to the college 
or university of his choice. At present a 
scholarship fund is being raised by those in- 
terested in the school, by means of which 
worthy students will be sent to higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

In addition to the industrial and college 
preparatory courses, a commercial course is 
also offered. It is treated much the same as 
a trade course, the student spending part of 
each day in the schoolroom and the remainder 
in the commercial laboratory. 


The music department is a feature of the 
school. All pupils are required to take vocal 
music, and thirty per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled are given training in instrumental 
music, including piano, band and orchestra. 

During the spring of 1925 and continuing 
this year, all trade instructors have been tak- 
ing extension courses in vocational education 
from Pennsylvania State College through 
Professor W. P. Loomis. These courses have 
developed better trade courses and abler teach- 
ers. 


Many activities crowd the student’s day at 
(Turn to page 463) 














Preparation vs. Practice Among Pennsylvania 
High School Teachers 


JOHN P. LOZO 
Supervisor of Instruction in High Schools, Altoona, Pa. 


In collaboration with Dr. Davip ALLEN ANDERSON of Pennsylvania State College 


N order to improve its work in the training 
of teachers and more intelligently advise 
students, the Department of Education 

and Psychology of Pennsylvania State College 
studied several problems in connection with 
the high schools of the State during the past 
year. One of these studies included a com- 
parison of the subjects college students pre- 
pare to teach with the subjects they actually 
do teach after graduation. 

To secure the necessary data for the study 
six thousand questionnaires were mailed to 
the principals of. all but eight of the first and 
second class high schools in the State for dis- 
tribution among the teachers. A seventy-five 
per cent response was the result. 

The first part of the questionnaire was so 
worded as to ascertain the combinations of ma- 
jor and minor teaching subjects the student 
elected while in college. The list of 2,469 
preparation combinations is as follows: 


. 2 & 

S28 

Subject Alone . E 7 

aS n” 

<3 < 

1. Agriculture ....... 14 25 2 
CAS Ee ea ee ea 4 8 2 
3. Commercial ........ 29 20 13 
EIRP AEES I 606.55 '4.0:4;; 10. 387 548 461 
5. Home Economics ... 32 33 5 
6. Ancient Languages. 7 250 213 
7. Modern Languages. 83 260 3877 
8. Mathematics ....... 20 288 307 
OPMISIO! eos dais siouie's 5 7 6 
10. Physical Education 4 13 9 
a RSCIONBCS ss :scs sss 0-6 94 303 293 
12. Social Sciences .... 68 354 424 
18. Manual Training .. 6 7 4 


The above table shows that of the 2,469 
teachers reporting on this phase of the ques- 
tionnaire, 353 prepared to teach but one sub- 
ject and 2,116 prepared to teach two or more 
subjects. 

The next information requested on the form 
was the subjects actually taught during the 
five school terms from 1920 to 1925. 2,490 so 
reported that it was possible to list their 
teaching combinations. The subjoined table 
shows the findings. 
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1. Agriculture 13 8 4 
PA NS Oe ere 7 2 6 
8. Commercial ........ 87 8 11 
EBD 6 6-3: ssalsia ose 822 261 182 
5. Home Economics .. 54 5 6 
6. Ancient Languages. 65 184 133 
7. Modern Languages. 84 123 167 
8. Mathematics ....... 225 144 190 
OD: CREUIBIC « sicis cnese0:6-<. 4:00 8 3 8 
10. Physical Education. 19 3 at 
DE ASCIONCEB: «6 os. 6-s.s0:06 262 152 126 
. Social Sciences .... 2389 189 242 
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. Manual Training .. 15 8 4 


A summary of this table shows that 1,400 
of the teachers reporting are teaching in but 
one field and 1,090 are working in two or more 
fields. 

A striking fact revealed by the question- 
naires is that the combinations selected in col- 
lege are seldom used in practice. Let us take 
English as a typical example. In college 37 
prepared in English alone, 76 in English and 
ancient languages, 161 in English and modern 
languages, 35 in English and mathematics, 36 
in English and sciences, and 230 in English 
and the social sciences. In practice 322 are 
teaching English alone, 57 English and ancient 
languages, 61 English and modern languages, 
28 English and mathematics, 10 English and 
sciences, and 102 English and the social sci- 
ences. The direct value of these statistics to 
administrators in teacher training institutions 
is evident. 

The primary purpose of this investigation 
has been, however, to compare the subjects stu- 
dents in college prepare to teach with the sub- 
jects they actually do teach after graduation. 
The following table gives the comparisons: 


Confined to teaching in Major Teaching 


Subjects exclusively ............ 599 
Confined to teaching in Minor Teaching 

Subjects exclusively ............. 183 
Confined to teaching in both Major and 

Minor Teaching Subjects exclusive- 

Ms Gio Panes Siareee 0-00 01s legate Poets . 748 
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Confined to teaching in neither Major 
nor Minor Teaching Subjects .... 
Teaching in Major or Minor Teaching 


Subjects and others .............. 894 


Total reporting 2,538 
The above table shows that 599 of the 2,538 
teachers reporting, or 23.6 per cent, are teach- 
ing the major subject they prepared to teach 
while in college. One hundred eighty-three, 
7.21 per cent, are teaching in their minor 
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teaching subjects. A much larger number, 
743, 29.27 per cent, are teaching in both their 
majors and minors. The fourth group is teach- 
ing in subjects which they did not prepare to 
teach. One hundred nineteen, 4.69 per cent. 
are found in this group. Eight hundred 
ninety-four, 35.22 per cent, are teaching sub- 
jects, either majors or minors, which they 
prepared to teach together with other sub- 
jects in which.they have had no preparation. 





A Study in Budget Making 


DAVID C. LOCKE 
Superintendent, and E. D. Davidson, Assistant Superintendent of Beaver County, Beaver, Pa. 


HE time of year is approaching when 
the School Boards of the State are re- 
quired by law to make their School 

Budgets for the ensuing fiscal year and fix 
the school millage. This must be done in all 
second, third and fourth class districts during 
April or May according to Section 537 of the 
School Code. 

School financing in Pennsylvania has be- 
come a problem to most school districts, and 
must receive more intelligent consideration 
if school authorities are to be able to continue 
their schools in the present high state of ef- 
ficiency and yet keep within the revenue avail- 
able. 


In order that School Boards may have the 
advantage of certain ratios and deductions that 
exist in the different items of school expendi- 
tures, the following table of comparative sta- 
tistics was prepared by the County Superin- 
tendent’s Office for Beaver County, based upon 
the total expenditures of the following repre- 
sentative boroughs of the county under county 
supervision: Aliquippa, Baden, Beaver, 
Bridgewater, College Hill, Conway, Freedom, 
Kopple, Midland and Monaca. 


The budget items are those of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction used in making 
the Annual Financial Reports of the School 
Districts to the Department. The first column 
gives the combined expenditures in each of the 
eight budget items of the above ten boroughs 
for the year 1919-20. The second column gives 
the combined expenditures of the same bor- 
oughs for the year 1924-25, and the third col- 
umn gives a combined total of the expendi- 


tures of the same boroughs for the period of 
six years beginning in 1919. 














Budget Items 1919-29 1924-25 Total 1919-25 
General Control.! $13.890.99. Ea $25,816.62].041] Ay 010.47/.040 
Instruction seal ee 348,717.93 554 628.37|.510 
Aux. Agencies ..| 6,529.48].020] 14,037.93].022 arg 059.55] .020 

ation ..... | 33,954.75].104| 50,409.75/.080 242,296.22/.080 
Maintenance » 9,029.30].028] 19,845.03}.032 79,968.21|.025 
Fixed Charges 7,089.13|.022| 18,601.62/.029 71,685.70) .022 
Debt Service ..| 73,438.02|.225| 74,939.29].120 599, 087.55|.188 
Capital Outlay.. 9.933.811.0231] 76.783.93].122 364,215.17|.115 
Total Cost ..../$326,138.52| 100|$629,152.10] 100|$3,177,951.21| 100 











The above table shows that the combined 
expenditures of the boroughs named increased 
almost one hundred per cent in the given pe- 
riod of five years. It also shows that while 
the expenditures increased the ratios of ex- 
penditures on the different budget items has 
varied but little during the same period of 
time. While the wages of teachers have been 
increased very materially during the five- 
year period, all other budget items have kept 
exact pace. 

The above table showed the county school 
authorities that the ratios on school expendi- 
tures have not materially changed in the last 
twenty years. These Beaver County towns 
are representative of the State and the above 
percentages may be the means of assisting 
School Boards generally in apportioning their 
school funds according to the above findings. 





“I thank Thee that I learn 
Not toil to spurn; 

With all beneath the sun 
It makes me one;— 

For tears, whereby I gain 
Kinship with human pain; 
For Love, my comrade by the dusty ways, 
I give Thee praise.” 

—Lippincott’s 








Sources for the School Picture Collection 


HELEN A. GANSER 
Librarian, Miilersville State Normal School 


HE Millersville picture collection com- 
prises, at present, over 5,600 mounts. 
Inasmuch as two and three prints are 

sometimes grouped together it is probable that 
the total number of pictures approximates 
6,000. The subjects illustrated bear upon 
nearly all the studies in the curriculum of the 
Training School and on a number of those 
taught in the Normal School. 

Merely to look through the contents of the 
files—to see the illustrations of the classics, 
the reproductions of great works of art, his- 
toric scenes, portraits of authors, artists, mu- 
sicians, scientists and statesmen, pictures of 
birds, flowers, life in foreign lands and many 
other subjects—is a stimulating experience 
and frequently a visiting teacher will express 
the opinion that she would consider it a great 
advantage to have access to such a collection. 
Any teacher may assemble a useful collection 
of prints with ease and with little or no ex- 
pense. 

Many of our most prized items have been 
acquired without cost. This free visual ma- 
terial is to be found all about us. Perhaps 
it is in the possession of friends who have 
no use for it and yet are reluctant to cast it 
away because they recognize in it the qualities 
that give it value in school work and they are 
glad to contribute it for educational purposes. 
Perhaps it is already in our own possession yet 
not valued at its true worth. 

One of the most easily available and most 
useful forms of print is the picture post card. 
In almost every home will be found a pack 
of these preserved perhaps since the days 
when it was a fad to send and collect them, 
or brought home from trips as souvenirs of 
places visited. In the majority of cases in- 
terest in these cards wanes after a time and 
many owners find satisfaction in donating 
them for school service. 

New cards may be purchased from the De- 
troit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. They 
come in small portfolios of forty selected views 
in color, each group devoted to one section 
of the United States. Some of the divisions 


are: Colonial Architecture, The Lake of the 
Iroquois (Lake Champlain), Quaint New Or- 
leans, The Great Lakes (Buffalo to Duluth), 
Down the Mississippi (To the Land of Cotton), 
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The Orange Belt (Of Southern California), 
The Quaker City, The Land of Ponce de Leon, 
and Historic and Literary New England. 

Many of the most satisfactory pictures for 
all subjects are to be found in the rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday newspapers, in par- 
ticular the New York Times and the Public 
Ledger. With this source, however, caution 
must be taken to distinguish between those 
pictures which will have a permanent relation 
to the curriculum and those which have only 
a current interest. The latter used on the 
bulletin board will be a great aid in current 
events work but if mounted for preservation 
would simply be the cause of expense and the 
choking of the files with material never used. 
In connection with these supplements it should 
be mentioned too that both the Book Review 
and the Magazine Section of the New York 
Times frequently contain useful pictures. 

Magazines, of course, are veritable mines 
of visual material. And it is not only in the 
body of a periodical that we find our treasure. 
The majority of magazines at some time or 
other present covers well worth preserving. 
Good Housekeeping, The Literary Digest, The 
Independent, The Christian Herald and the 
Youth’s Companion are a few that are to be 
especially noted in this respect. And we must 
not overlook the advertisements. 

Probably no other magazine supplies so 
much in the body as does the National Geo- 
graphic. Second hand copies of that periodi- 
cal may be bought at book-stores at a low 
price, if it is not to be procured by subscrip- 
tion or gift. The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Woman’s Home Companion have publish- 
ed many fine color plates with a definite re- 
lation to school work. And The Pictorial Re- 
view in the last year or two has had occasion- 
al full page pictures of the kind we seek. 

The teacher or librarian who keeps her eyes 
open for additions to a picture collection finds 
much to reward her around the Christmas 
season when various firms distribute calendars 
to their patrons. Recent examples are the 
Pennsylvania Railroad calendar containing 
Harold Brett’s painting of a train crossing 
the bridge at Rockville, and the one issued by 
the Lancaster Trust Co., copyrighted by the 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, IIl., with the 
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painting by Ferris of John Adams, Jefferson 
and Franklin in consultation over the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” 


There are other forms of advertising ma- 
terial, too, that are helpful. The Internation- 
al Harvester Co., for instance, will send upon 
application a book of photographs illustrating 
the development of modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, and the Beech Nut Packing Co. sends 
a poster containing several pictures of the 
peanut butter industry. 


Publishers’ circulars announcing new books 
often contain some of the best illustrations 
from the books advertised. Especially do the 
specimen pages from encyclopedias deserve 
careful attention. The jackets on new books 
are sometimes worth saving. And old books 
should never be discarded until the illustra- 
tions have been appraised and any desirable 
ones retained. Occasionally publishers will 
sell illustrations separate from the work to 
which they belong. Thus we obtained over 
seventy excellent colored pictures of fruits, 
grains and other foods from Artemas Ward, 
50 Union Square, New York City, publisher 
of “The Grocer’s Encyclopedia.” The Milton 
Bradley Co. sells the Jessie Willcox Smith 
“Mother Goose” pictures at twenty-five cents 
apiece. 


Though it is possible for a school to build 
up a good working collection without any 
financial expenditure it happens from time to 
time that a need is felt for certain additional 
subjects. For that reason it is well for a 
teacher to have on hand the catalogs of a few 
publishers of inexpensive prints such as The 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., George P. 
Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. and 
The Elson Art Publication Co., School Street, 
Belmont, Mass. 





THE LADDER OF SUCCESS 


100% I did. 


90% I will. 
80% I can. 
70% I think I can. 
60% I might try. 
50% I suppose I should. 
40% What is it? 
30% I wish I could. 
20% I don’t know. 
10% I can’t. 
0% I wont. 
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A STUDY OF OPERA IN SIXTH GRADE 


“Praise the Lord with harps; sing un- 
to him with the psaltery and an_ instru- 
ment of ten strings. Sing unto him a 
new song and play skillfully with a loud 
noise.” Ps. 33:2, 8. Music has been an ex- 
pression of all people in all ages. A page of 
the New York Times for January 10, 1926 
has this heading, “Nationwide Audience To 
Hear Opera Stars.” Many of the children 
have radios in their homes and the teacher 
believed that children should be prepared to 
appreciate and enjoy the opera music now 
made available to all who have access to the 
radio. Through a study of the opera, the 
teacher planned to care for the oral and writ- 
ten English expression of the sixth grade in 
most of its phases and to correlate the music 
of the opera with this expression work. 


The children had become much interested in 
archery through the study of some of the 
Robin Hood ballads, and at the request of one 
of the pupils, the teacher read to them the 
story of that most famous archer, William 
Tell. Then she read the operatic version of 
the story and they contrasted the two in not- 
ing what dramatic action had been retained in 
the opera. Rossini’s “Overture to William 
Tell” was then played on the victrola with 
assignments to the children on definite things 
to listen for in the music. “The story of 
William Tell as told in this music begins with 
an early morning in the mountains along the 
shores of Lake Lucerne. Day is beginning to 
break through the gray of early dawn. The 
first rays of the sun shoot up over the eastern 
mountains, the tops of which a few minutes 
before were almost black against the black- 
ening sky. To the west, lowering clouds sway 
their dark brilliant folds edged with violet 
and purple. The lake below is still wrapped 
in shadowy dawn. Then the sun tops the 
heights and over all proclaims the day. ‘The 
Storm’ portrays the rising of a storm on the 
lake. The sharp high notes suggest the light- 
ning, the thunder is unmistakable and the rain 
pours down in torrents. As the fury decreases 
and the sun appears, the Alpine calls of the 
shepherd are heard. After the storm has 
passed and the clouds have trailed away, the 
sun touches the wet leaves and caresses the 
meadow and lake into tender beauty. The 
villagers come from their houses and we hear 
the notes of the shepherd as he leads his flocks. 
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The finale is stirring battle music opening 
with the call to arms. We hear the rapid as- 
sembling and marching of troops. Then the 
jubilant music announces the well earned vic- 
tory.” 

The children have always been eager to 
dramatize any stories they hear, and they 
proposed dramatizing William Tell. They 
spent a lesson period planning the properties, 
costumes and dramatic personnel. Each new 
dramatization challenges their ability to make 
shift for the necessary properties. One of 
the most difficult problems to solve was that 
of making a boat on the lake. Someone sug- 
gested turning a table top side down and roll- 
ing it across the stage on a round stick. With 
thumb tacks they tacked an army blanket about 
the legs. The crew got in, and with swaying 
gestures they were able to interpret the storm 
on the lake as the table rolled across the stage. 
Boys of sixth grade are ingenious in adapting 
and arranging stage effects. One proposed 
the use of a suction arrow, one that would 
be sure to stick in the apple when shot from 
Walter Tell’s head. Knowing better than to 
risk their shooting) and cocksureness, the 
teacher, at the suggestion of another member 
of the class, arranged to have a hand from 
behind the scenes pull the apple from his 
head by -a string as Gessler shot in that di- 
rection. 

After a study of the character of opera and 
its technique, the teacher called their attention 
to newspaper reports of opera in New York 
and Chicago. They studied the lives of some 
present day singers and learned of the thirty- 
eight American singers on the roster at the 
Metropolitan. The children were interested in 
bringing in material about Marian Talley, the 
junior member of the Metropolitan Company. 


The children collected pictures of opera singers. 


in costume from Victor advertisements in mag- 
azines, and wrote letters to the Victor Com- 
pany ordering picture sets of fifty composers 
and fifty famous artists. They watched the 
radio programs and announcements for the 
presentation of opera, and the children listened 
in for the special attractions. 

From a picture lesson on opera buildings 
in America and Europe, the children conceived 
the idea of making an opera house and giving 
midget opera. They secured a box, and the 
head carpenter with his assistant made the 
theater and painted it. The committee on 
properties painted scenery and wings, and 
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procured stage curtains. The stage commit- 
tee dressed the dolls for the various characters 
and arranged them on the stage. 

Beethoven’s opera, “Fidelio” was selected 
as suitable for the next unit in the study of 
opera. ’ 

“Hansel and Gretel” by Humperdinck, fur- 
nished material for a new phase of expression 
work in our grade—that of pantomime. At the 
place where the children dance about their 
home, the opera music was played on the vic- 
trola, and the children interpreted it by creat- 
ing their own dances. Thus the story, panto- 
mime, dancing and music all were a part of the 
final presentation to which they invited a 
neighboring fourth grade. The teacher hopes to 
have started an interest in a phase of dramatic 
expression new to them, and to have inter- 
ested them in and prepared them for the Met- 
ropolitan music now made available by broad- 
casting.—Eleanor Rodgers, student teacher. 
Harriet Farr Siewert, critic—sixth grade, In- 
diana State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 





WINNERS IN STATE FARM PRODUCTS 
SHOW 


The following schools won the different Vo- 
cational and Demonstration Contests at the 
annual Pennsylvania State Farm Products 
Show held in Harrisburg the third week in 
January: 


Schools County Demonstration 

Unionville........... AE. 5556 cis scale Cooking and Serving Mush- 
rooms 

Orangeville.......... Columbia............ Soil Testing 

West Lampeter....... Lancaster............ Copper Carbonate System 
of Treating Seed 

Townville........... Orawlord, « «6 ccs 0s Meat Canning 

WOR. coiscsxve kines Oe Testing Seed Corn 

Lower Paxton........ DROID os. 5.25.0 005 ce Milk Testing 

er Susquehanna......... Laundry | 

WOMANS sive sciostis.o sae ed NY ss ssidca veewises Rope earn. 

Lykens Valley........ PRU 5 50: 0:0 6s bre Peter Tumbeldown Learns 
paws About Good 

Centerville........... Washington.......... First Aid on the Farm 





In the Weed Identification Contest staged 
during the State Farm Products Show, by 
the Bureau of Vocational Education in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture the following were the winners: Class I 
(Farmers)—E. W. Bates, Mechanicsburg; E. 
R. Shughart, Carlisle, R. D., No. 9; Edwin C. 
Hickock, Troy; Class II (Agricultural Special- 
ists)—John W. Warner, Indiana; Harold 
Park, Carlisle; Class III (Vocational Stu- 
dents)—-Ward H. Crawford, Orangeville Vo- 
cational School; Beulah Leigh, Vocational 
Class, Newville High School; Wayne Wood, 
Vocational Class, Newville High School. 
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Pennsylvania Vocational Project Contest 





HIRTY-TWO medals 

i and fifty ribbons 

were awarded to 
the winners in Junior and 
Senior Vocational Project 
Contests in which 7,000 
Pennsylvania boys and girls 
competed during the past 
season. The winners rep- 
resented twenty-six coun- 
ties. 

The Vocational Bureau 
of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has conduct- 
ed this State-wide Vocation- 
al Project Contest for two 
years. This year nine farm 
boys and girls made nearly 
$5,000 from their projects. 


Doyle Parker, 17 years 








project patch with a profit 
of $479.77; Virginia Leigh 
of the Newville High 
School, Cumberland County, 
who raised 13 Chester 
White pigs, yielding a proj- 
ect profit of $278.84; Clyde 
Jackson of the Unionville 
Consolidated Vocational 
School in Chester County, 
who raised 6% acres of 
corn, averaging 90 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre 
with a profit of $201.95; 
Sarah Fox of the Young- 
wood High School, West- 
moreland County, who kept 
239 hens and raised 715 
birds from 887 chicks with 
a profit of $619.96; Stewart 








old, a senior in the Orange- Huslander of the Troy 

ville Vocational High Doyle C. Parker, Orangeville Voca- High School, Bradford 
hool, Columbia County, 

School, Columbia County Sanne County, who conducted a 


won two gold medals. For a 
second time he has won the medal for the best 
fruit project in the State and this year he also 
won the gold medal for the best potato project 
from 121 competitors. In the fruit contest 
Doyle took over on the shares a fifty-year-old 
apple orchard which he had renovated the 
year before and through good pruning and 
spraying, produced a crop of 406 bushels of 
apples and made a project profit of $772.10. 
By using good seed and spraying he raised 
650 bushels of potatoes on a three-acre field 
and realized a project profit of $1,033.82. 
Other prize winners were: James Glover of 
Waterford Vocational School, Erie County, 
who raised 41 tons of cabbage on a two-acre 

















year-old orchard 


Ruth Breckbill, Lampeter School, Lancaster County, 
winner in the Junior Vocational Flower, Contest, 
raised sweet peas and astors 
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project in home: beautifica- 
tion, estimated at $402.35; James R. Landis 
of the West Lampeter Vocational School, Lan- 
caster County, who conducted a tobacco pro- 
duction project with a total profit of $458.91; 
Howard Fleming of the Union Vocational 
School, Corsica, Jefferson County, who pro- 
duced 2,988 pounds of honey making a profit 
of $691.15 and Lawrence Fleming of the Troy 
High School, Bradford County, who realized 
a profit of $704.12 by buying, feeding and sell- 
ing high producing pure-bred Holstein cows. 


In the Junior Project Contests silver med- 
als were awarded to the winners as follows: 


(Turn to page 442) 


















Clarence Smith, Rock Vale School, Lancaster County, 
won the Junior Vocational Project Contest 
in Pork Production 








Current Practice in Publishing School 
Newspapers 





MARGARET GATZWEILER 
Teacher of English and Adviser of the Newspaper, Denfield High School, Duluth, Méinnesota. 


O know what may be done in the field 
of high school newspapers, it is well 
_ to learn what has been done. A sur- 
vey of the development of school publications 
and a study of current practices will certainly 
aid an adviser in deciding on the plan that 
will best fit his own peculiar situation. It is 
interesting to note that the high school news- 
paper originated outside the regular school 
day and the prescribed course of study. Prin- 
cipals and teachers have given as their reasons 
for keeping it there the idea that this pro- 
cedure makes the paper more truly represen- 
tative of the student body; that the interest 
is kept at a greater height; and that many 
benefit instead of a few. A great many good 
papers are being produced on this plan, and 
since the amount of time which can be devoted 
to getting out a school paper is limited, little 
or no instruction is given the staff members 
by the adviser. 

Educators believing that there is sound 
theory back of the practice in high school 
newspapers and that “pupils should be taught 
to do better those desirable activities which 
they are likely to do anyway” have put into 
the curriculum courses in newspaper work, 
known as news writing or journalism classes. 
Each year a greater number of schools offers 
such instruction. In the, year 1924-1925 over 
a thousand high schools in the North Central 
Association of Schools and Colleges sponsored 
newspapers and about one-third this number 
had newswriting classes. 

When the newspaper leaves the extra-cur- 
ricular field for the curricular, it becomes a 
product of one or more English classes or of 
special classes in news writing. Here practice 
differs, for in comparatively few cases does 
this activity become purely curricular. The 
instruction and practice in writing, editing 
and planning a paper become part of a course 
of study out of which grows a staff or press 
club organization in the extra-curricular field. 

The School Times is the official organ of all 
the schools of Sunbury, Pennsylvania. It is 
published by the junior English class of the 
high school and serves as a unifying agency 
for the entire system. It is representative of 
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the whole school and every pupil who passes 
into the junior class has a chance to help pro- 
duce his school paper. The English depart- 
ment of the Oxford, Maryland, High School 
publishes monthly The Avon Flash. Since 
every student takes English, the plan is a 
democratic one. 

Special courses in news writing have been 
the outgrowth of the feeling that time should 
not be taken from the regular English classes 
to teach the fundamentals of news writing 
and to edit a school newspaper. From one to 
three terms of work is offered in many schools 
throughout the country. Actual practice may 
be classed under three heads: one term of in- 
struction and practice in newspaper work; 
two terms of work, the second including ad- 
vanced study with emphasis on types of writ- 
ing; three terms, with the third given over to 
the study of the history of journalism and 
the work and influence of outstanding men 
in the field. When one term is offered the 
school paper is usually in the hands of stu- 
dents who have had this preliminary training. 
In a few cases the beginning class writes and 
edits the paper. This does not seem advisable, 
since much of the work will fall on the adviser 
and the project will cease to be a student ac- 
tivity, or a very poor type of paper will result. 
The second or third term may be a no credit 
class made up of staff members who put out 
the paper and continue their study of the 
subject. 

At the Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, the practice has been to choose the news- 
paper staff from the group who elected the 
half-year course the previous semester and 
from those who were experienced in the work. 
The staff met three times a week the last 
period in the afternoon under the supervision 
of the instructor. The Central High School 
at Kansas City, Missouri, has two classes in 
news writing and The Central Luminary is 
published weekly by the students of journal- 
ism. Full credit is given for all work in news 
writing. According to the instructor in charge 
about three-fourths of the work is done out- 
side of regular classes. At Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, three terms are devoted to the study 
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of news, the third being given over to execu- 
tive work on The Scout, the school paper, and 
to the history of journalism. The four stu- 
dents holding major positions on The Advo- 
cate, the school weekly at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
are given scholastic credit, but other staff 
members work without “pay.” 

In general the credit, whether for one or 
three terms, belongs in the “F” or non-acad- 
emic group, but in some schools the first term 
may be substituted for the one term of junior 
composition work of the English course. Teach- 
ers report that it is not difficult to teach news- 
paper work and at the same time to cover all 
the requirements of oral and written themes, 
of sentence, paragraph and composition struc- 
ture and to achieve better results because the 
subject matter is linked with a school activity 
that has vital interest. 

A growing practice is the establishing in 
the regular school day of a period for extra- 
curricular activities. This period is often the 
last one in the afternoon and so offers to the 
staff members of the school paper an excel- 
lent opportunity to begin work and then con- 
tinue for a time after school. No method of 
procedure can be recommended to the adviser 
of the school paper since each situation pre- 
sents its own problems which require careful 
analysis before any plan can be adopted. 

In determining the type of publication, or 
in changing from one type to another, the staff 
and adviser must consider how often a news- 
paper can be published and what its size is 
to be. This will depend on the equipment and 
the workers in the print shop or on the amount 
of money available for commercial printing, 
and on the amount of news and the efficiency 
of the writing staff. In most schools there 
should be no lack of news. 

The differences between the school magazine 
and the newspaper should be kept in mind. 
The magazine is known by its appearance and 
make-up and by its contents. Publications 
that look like newspapers have been known 
to carry little besides stories, poems, essays 
and such material as magazines are made of, 
while between the decorated covers of a maga- 
zine have appeared news stories or at least 
the raw material of news stories. In most 
cases it seems wise to keep the newspaper and 
magazine fields separate, although there is 
conceivably a place for the news-magazine. A 
literary magazine which may have from one 
to ten issues a year will be found to be very 
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valuable to the high school that can support 
a second publication. 

In general practice newspapers may be clas- 
sified as daily, weekly, fortnightly and month- 
ly. The adviser should be familiar with all 
these and should know the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each type. It is most important 
to realize the amount of work and expense 
each type involves before a final choice is 
made. 

There are comparatively few daily high 
school papers, but the type is not new. The 
commonest type of newspaper is the weekly. 
There are many excellent examples of these 
and it is no exaggeration to say that no two 
are conducted in exactly the same manner. It 
is also true that as editors and advisers learn 
through experience and study they frequently 
change their methods and their organiza- 
tions in an effort to find out what way is best. 
These weekly papers range in size from three 
columns and four pages to eight columns and 
six or eight pages. 

The fortnightly papers frequently repre- 
sent the smaller schools although some large 
high schools prefer and sponsor the twice a 
month publication. The monthly newspaper 
is seldom seen, the tendency being to issue a 
news-magazine if the weekly or fortnightly is 
out of the question. 

Just who shall write the news and edit the 
paper of the type selected is of great impor- 
tance to the adviser of the project. There 
are still places where the most popular boy or 
girl is elected editor regardless of his fitness 
for such a position; there are such places, but 
each year they are fewer than before. Most 
advisers and most students are seeing high 
school news writing, editing and publishing 
as real situations and they realize that the 
positions of honor,and responsibility should go 
to those who earn and deserve them. 

Besides the method of popular election, 
there is, in the case of student participation in 
school government, the election of the editor- 
in-chief by the commissioners or the members 
of the council. The adviser of the school paper 
prepares the list of students whose previous 
work on the paper entitles them to considera- 
tion for such a position. The elected editor 
with his adviser chooses the other members 
of the staff. 

The tryout method takes many forms. One 
outstanding variation is the point system. 
Points are given for a certain number of hours 
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of errand duty, for distribution of papers, for 
securing advertising, for writing copy and 
for most of the tasks which are a part of the 
production of a school publication. Thus an 
ambitious boy or girl can earn a place on the 
staff entirely through his own efforts. The 
editors, circulation and advertising managers 
keep track of the points earned. 

At the Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School this point system is used the first 
month that a new junior class takes charge 
of the paper. Points are allowed in much the 
same manner, advertising and news copy be- 
ing rated by the inch. In vocational schools 
there is sometimes in addition to the regular 
staff, a printing staff. These students earn 
their positions by work in the print shop. 

Most texts for high school news writing give 
details concerning the organization and duties 
of the staff. Any given form must necessar- 
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ily be adapted to the needs of the particular 
school. The following seven publications may 
be of special service to teacher-advisers of 
school newspapers.* 


News Writing. By Leo A. Borah. Allyn and 
Bacon. 

Journalism for High Schools. By Charles 
Dillon. Lloyd Adams Noble. 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools. By L. N. 
Flint. Dep’t of Journalism Press, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Writing for Print. H. F. Harrington. D. C. 
Heath. 
How to Publish a School Paper. By Bessie 


Huff. Mentzer, Bush and Company. 

A Course in Journalistic Writing for High 
Schools. By Grant M. Hyde. Appleton. 
News Writing. By M. L. Spencer. D. C 

Heath. 


* The bibliography is part of a bibliography of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five items by Edith M. Penney and 
Margaret Gatzweiler, issued by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. Price 
thirty cents. 





The Future High School * 


F. S. 


Superintendent of Schools, 


HE junior college is supposed to take 
over the regular work of the present 
college for the freshman and sopho- 

more years. Some of its advocates are in fa- 
vor of establishing new colleges for this pur- 
pose, which would relieve the congestion at 
present existing in our higher institutions of 
learning. Others are in favor of turning 
many of our smaller colleges into junior col- 
i leges, a plan which would enable our larger 
colleges and universities to care for a much 
larger number of students in junior and senior 
years. 

The enormous increase in high school en- 
rolment during the last decade would seem 
to indicate a different and more democratic 
solution of the question. A tremendous in- 
flux of pupils into the modern high school has 
met the provision of four years of work be- 
yond the grades in all urban centers of popu- 
lation. A greater proportion of pupils who 
enter first grade are now finishing high school 
than were finishing eighth grade work fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

The logical and democratic way of meet- 





* Editorial in the Punxsutawney Spirit. 


JACKSON 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 


ing the educational needs of the larger num- 
bers of young people finishing high school, 
and particularly of those financially handi- 
capped so far as leaving home to attend col- 
lege is concerned, would be to establish in 
connection with our educational activities two 
years of ‘work beyond the present high school 
course; the work to be of college grade and 
those finishing it to be eligible for admission 
to the junior work in the colleges. 

Such courses would be available to many 
who could not afford the greater expense of 
attending college away from home; such 
courses would place two more years of train- 
ing within reach of a larger number of future 
citizens, and would cut many thousands of 
dollars from the educational cost in any com- 
munity which had many of its young people 
attending college under present conditions. It 
would be democratic and American for it 
would place greater opportunities within reach 
of all. 

The demand for higher education is now so 
universal that we may see, within the next 
decade, the addition of two more years. of 
work to our present high school courses. 





















HAT are the reactions of parents to 
WW the features introduced into school 
work by the junior high school? 
Edwin G. Montanye, Principal of the Harding 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, decided to 
find out what the parents of the pupils in the 
Harding Junior High School thought about 
the junior high school curriculum so he pre- 
pared a questionnaire and sent it to 607 
homes. The following are the five questions 
and resulting answers: 


Question I 


Does the junior high school seem to give 
your child better opportunities than those of- 
fered in the same grades in the elementary 
school? State fully. 

Yes—but no explanation .............. 158 
Better opportunities—but no explanation 92 
CUD? SOURVICOR: oc ii cb are the ees worse 29 


WMGGG IRORESE os i ss cise wes ce nee need 28 
Teachers are specialists .......-....-- 27 
WSCEMINONRLO! Soo ote ciel hare ese awn one's 21 
Opportunities to choose future courses.. 19 
Student Government ............cceec. 18 
CEVISNIFER ST EREII ss 00 0 0:5: olerd wero scl e.olere Wrarelece ore 16 
INO GMEINGE: Oia here ae cer creel a res emoveroierns 16 
Departmentalization breaks monotony... 16 
Greater variety of studies ..:........... 15 
Better Surroundings: « ...6. eee cence 9 
SCRE MONANIGG: crccr ants sce «siete sce bake aerellewa 9 
Too new to offer criticism ............ 9 
BGHGE BURTON occ ccc ares 'e-c-3 See les ees coats 8 
Better fitted for business life .......... 8 
Better chance to develop talents ........ 8 
Restoration privileges ........ 65.6005 7 
NG WIBROVEIMONE: 6 ox nee seca ses eens 6 
MORO -ERCCUOMIE a's 5 5idon Soe whe recaomes 6 
Choice of Foreign Language .......... 5 
Like title “Junior High” ....... 2.0... 4 
Preventive opportunities .............. 4 
DNGEE’ CROUMICIG ce: Sais «ao.» Ws Nol bie ors: s 6a 0's 4 
Helps: decide vocations: ~~ 2.66 .6s606c00. 4 
Keeps children one year longer in school 4 
MOKG PeOlOds POF AGRY «s+... 6s6 erences 3 
Widens acquaintanceship .............. 3 
BROKE E SEDNON oo eiaie oo ccc cel ees 3 
More practical results ............000. 3 
SAME |e ois.ctaterciciensia oroi eave Searels Auer eels 3 
Longer teaching—less lunch and recess. . 3 

pe 


Hot lunches particularly in bad weather 
WCHHTQGEOOE © cts.c(te w.cice weres vlaraasanene anda 136 


Question II 


What features of the Junior High School 
seem of most value? 


“ 


Student Government .........0cc66.00% 122 
CIUBES connate ru nuc ss ce ncauseeinne ses 104 
Gymnastics, Gymnasium Field .......... 87 
PA SEINE! ees rerete ae alo KROES Wid oc ee we 12 
COO RR ecealiorita ee. 0 olen ero aisle 41 
Departmentalization ...... .c6s.eceswenes 34 
SOMOUIGS - cr. ctustalhaleiele ee iaveystsle wee maaan 34 
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Preventive Clases © oo... oo ois vienna res 32 
SHWE Vives ocr drxclarer wk au Gas anieiael a catdaoras 32 
Restoration  Class@s oo. 6.0. seen adncesinnes 28 
Mathematics and English (3 R’s) ...... 27 
CHOOSING COUESES © occ. csc ccleaner eawene's 25 
INGGe GIA OIGRCUIN 5025) 0) ccc occrdic cera sls alern's ears 22 
Auditorium assemblies ..............-- 20 
Horcigty TANGUAEG: c6 20.sccisc voce census 16 
DIME ea fens Sores hare ne aomnmueneed 15 
Wa ENG SOIC eee ocie oceans n Hae Wen nmeelns 15 
Better type of instruction .............. 14 
Business opportunity ...<....cecscesces 11 
Teachers are specialists ............... 10 
ION oo co Neias ha dcle de ea Wondsacecieen 
Mechanical drawing -....<0-.0esecces 
Where MtMNOGES) vn wc orase-co pce o< cinewes wales 
Pride in beautiful school .............. 
SGRNICeIN so hacia we News we ae eece er raaas 
INGROMIDIOMD << oo ac sess ceo ccusen tae caus 


Better preparation for High School.... 
Greater responsibility ................. 
Friendliness of pupil and teacher ...... 
OMI MONOMER s.cc 6.0 seicisnd cegwacweuns 
Freedom—privileges ............+ee00- 
WOON Ooo nee ances ns ease een 
Satety Seuviee? 2.2. 3222s se essnencuns 
COMMEUNG occas s vende taceasedsneee 
Parent and Teacher Association ........ 
PRU ENC <5 ae Saco Dleraren vx Unchaie dw rene 
MGVIEONS PORIOES? 565. cee hd ce cosiwnaes 


WW WRF TUAAAARr ADwwowo 


Question III 


What features of the junior high school 
seem of least value? 


Wert GN TONG vos oo 5-0. deo Cavern aware 209 
Not answered ....... cpp siete we ese eae 
All features have value .... uae ee 
ORR fase a ae cra in Sea a 53 
Athletics and gymnastics .............. 26 
Not in position to judge ................ 16 
PAN « ucciaihevcladitis He ee Ue Saeed enaecants 15 


History (particularly Ancient) also music 10 
Too great distances to walk ............ 5 
COGMIES! Sica craciecuwuceyascssasem never as 5 
Science (a waste of money) ............ 5 
Cooking for teachers <.<.i sis ceceweces 4 
SHON ccacucacudue deestsesuscned noes 3 
Not enough foreign language taught to be 
NIRQRU 5 Siete ore os eel marae ae 3 
Difficult subjects introduced too soon.... 3 
Lunch periods too short ............00;+ 3 
GyHe stilts fOr DOYS <6 e:e sce :.ci< da toca sole 3 
SCAUMCKOD Sos oo ce wectadecnvsimen ue cewee 58 


Question IV 


Have you noticed any influence that the new 
school has exerted in this section of the city? 
Improved building up of section—beauty 119 
IBN 6 xsiiewaicn cocudeedesceauads neces 79 
More interest in school work—pupils and 


po Seer reer Cet cre ree ee 71 
VYea—but nothing more -......<0 6<c0ews 70 
INGER 5. wccawicaare docenae ease ceatceceetee 53 
Relieves over crowding in other schools.. 32 
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All proud to attend. More opportunities 
Make: More CONTNUC ... 0.622 ces ces 


Live too far away to see any .......... 18 
"OO POCONT GOBER ca. 0. 0:5. 6:6. 0-0:0, 0160 04.9 vices 17 
MUMADI CT EOUBRY: 6.0%. c1c.5:4:cscoro-sierslpieite siolerereiers 14 
PUSHING: ANMUECNLC 6 .<,s/o/s::si005a sis sv eels 14 
Increased property value .............+ 10 


Incentive for pupils to do better Ele- 
mentary school work so as to enter 
Nc tay des: & "2 Cie eee ne erry erie 10 

Statement had no point at all .......... y. 

New friendships formed 6 

Safety Patrol! of streets ........0.6.008. 6 

Higher Scholarship 2... <i... cess eves 6 

SCHOOL WI DINAG cic1e.015-01'isleoe wis 0's aes otiewrern 6 

Neater children 6 

Good teachers make anxious attendance.. 5 

Children’ SUIGY ANOTS 2. 565605 0si0e 5's oss : 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 


Children learn to take care of themselves 
Home and school association formed ... 

Better class Of CHUATEN: ...0.0 00:60 sce ces 
Attracts more people to this section .... 
Everyone speaks well of school .......... 
Clubs and gymnastics 
Sports 
Pike title “Janior’ High” o:.6.sivcs 60 isewe 


Question V 


What can the Home and School Association 
do to gain your interest and co-operation? 


Ce ed 


eee ee ee oe ee oe ee et ee ee 


MON 5ia85 55 Tako Taye ee care aes Oe ae ee 146 
CONUINNE HOOd WOLK © 6) «.« :sisisi282 bo06 9 si0 er 96 
AlreRay MUCTOSted 6oos.cisieescceesecess 53 
INGMPOINGRINBUE or 5 oeiss.0:sicdetescrara a eosiialedia-e ae 38 
Have no idea on the subject ............ 84 
Hold meetings more often .............. 26 
DUG VATIURP OBOE! 5S coio:5 oat sless eesti Yo itera aie 13 
Keep folks posted as to meetings ...... 10 
Give people more say in meetings and 
AVOIG POLLY DOUPAICS  .. 0. 656:0 6oi6iscsciersraies 10 
Fund for poorer children to buy things at 
COORG TRIP OAL 656.5 sien so wis wie Sloe 8 
Interested but cannot attend .......... 8 
Is too new to answer intelligently ...... 4 
Hold faculty and parents’ meetings (get 
together MeCUNAES): onc. ccccesese'e 4 
Provide interesting entertainments ...... 7 
Have live. short programs .............. 6 
INO’ MANO 'CO AUC 5a 5 0.516. 0 5:6:0's 5 s\6s cracarws 6 
Co-operate with the teachers .......... 6 
Have more social times ................ 5 
Meet regularly each month—change day 
ORION 1s Ger curtec vars gala ta leita ei areteteyei she 5 


— _— be present when parents at- 
CARAS Roepe eer ae 
Should stress respect and manners toward 
PIPE DODO 655256 ais oorpaie Sasi wie ss 
Pay carfare or one-half carfare for those 
MUIR UAD = ovo.53'5-S55) oor ata aia esate site © 
REAP RIDIN 0's: :05'5, g.ssersie-ooreleuerass; siduele>ess 
School too far away to create interest .. 
Intend to join association .............. 
Educate people to Junior High idea . 
Improve neighborhood 
More opportunity to visit school ........ 
Urge swimming pool on grounds ........ 
PU AVORERMISIUIONE. 55.6.0: scicie peste ee niereteers 
Scattered 


on 


os 6 W s.6 0.86. 6 0:06 6.8 8 6 
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Summarizing these answers: it is evident 
that a big majority of parents feel that the 
junior high school offers better opportunities 
to the pupils particularly by the extra-curricu- 
lar activities, by the departmentalized work 
with specialist teachers, by student govern- 
ment and gymnasium work. 


In answer to Question II the three out- 
standing features of value in the eyes of the 
parents are student government, clubs and 
gymnastics. 


In answer to Question III a much smaller 
number objected to clubs and gymnastics as 
of least value. Evidently club work and gym- 
nasium work are outstanding features of the 
junior high school work. To 191 who voted 
them the features of greatest value, 79 voted 
them features of least value. 


The two influences noted most frequently in 
Question IV as resulting from the new school 
are (1) an improvement in the beauty of the 
section in which the school is located and (2) 
an increased interest in school work by both 
parents and pupils. The majority of the an- 
swers to Question V seem to point to the fact 
that the parents are satisfied with the work 
of the Home and School Association, the most 
frequent constructive suggestion being that 
meetings be held more often. 





PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL PROJ- 
ECT CONTEST 


(From page 437) 


Contest Winner School County 
1. Jr. Corn Project... . Lester Shughart. .Grahams....... Cumberland 
2. Jr. Potato Project. .Stewart Ross.....Lighteap....... Westmoreland 
3. Jr. Flower Project. .Ruth Breckbill. . . West Lampeter. . Lancaster 
4. Jr. Swine Project... .Clarence F. SmithRoe oth hag eee Lancaster 
5. Jr. Truck Project. .Herbert Kress... .Sturgeon....... Allegheny 
6. Jr. Poultry Project. Andrew K. Leidy Head Pteooe Montgomery 


A beautiful, framed picture “The Great Di- 
vide” by Robert W. Amick was presented to 
the West Lampeter Vocational School, Lan- 
caster County for the highest standing in the 
Project Contest. 





QUO VADIS 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says we’re going to the dogs; 

His grandpa in his house of logs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His grandpa in the Flemish bogs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

His grandpa in his hairy togs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 

But this is what I wish to state: 

The dogs have had an awful wait! 
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CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


The dividing of the State into convention 
districts so that the discussion of professional 
topics and the inspiration thus gained may 
develop a finer professionalism has been an 
ambition of the P. S. E. A. for years. Five 
years ago, the constitution was revised to 
provide for such convention districts. In 
1925, four parts of the State formed such dis- 
tricts, wherein the P. S. E. A. can do more 
intensive professional work among its mem- 
bers. The districts are as follows: 

1. The Western Convention District in con- 
nection with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, organized for four years with 
all educational forces working together 
and financing their own convention with 
the exception of one speaker who is 
provided by the P. S. E. A. 

2. Northwestern Convention District with 
Erie as a center 

3. Central Convention District with Lock 
Haven as a center 

4, Northeastern Convention’ District with 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre as centers 

The Executive Council studied these prob- 
lems in 1925: 

1. The boundaries of inclusiveness of such 
districts 

2. The constitutions of Convention Districts 

3. The financing of such service for teachers 

Other sections planning similar projects at 
the same time to increase professional vision 
and leadership are 
1. Eastern Convention District 
2. Southern Convention District with Ship- 

pensburg as a center 

3. Southeastern Convention District with 
Philadelphia as a center 

In the latter district, the extreme south- 
eastern, there is already a remarkable con- 
tribution to the professional life and zeal of 
the State in Schoolmen’s Week which provides 
for intensive discussions in rather small 
groups, chiefly on administrative subjects. It 
is financed and planned for by the University 
of Pennsylvania. Its board consists of six 
members of the University of Pennsylvania 
faculty and five appointed from outside of 
Philadelphia. 

During Schoolmen’s Week, the newest and 
most vital educational thought is discussed by 
experts in research as well as those in the 
actual field of practical education. If that 
as a center could radiate influence so that all 
teachers of Philadelphia and vicinity from 
high school to the pre-school and_ kinder- 
garten could benefit; if it could weld into an 
educational unit all the varied interests of 
southeastern Pennsylvania and cause here to 
grow a broader type of teacher with greater 
faith and keener vision, with improved stand- 
ards of civic pride and interest in public edu- 
cation, there would be performed a greater 
service for this section of the State than by 
any other activity. Doctor Edwin C. Broome, 
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Superintendent of Schools, believes that such 
a convention will unite our interests and fur- 
ther professionalism. 

Doctor Josiah H. Penniman with his great 
vision and faith believes so deeply in this 
project, that he appointed Doctor Arthur J. 
Jones, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to confer with the 
officers of the P. S. E. A.; Doctor Broome, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia; Dean George 
E. Walk, Temple University; Doctor Chees- 
man A. Herrick, Girard College; Doctor Wal- 
ter E. Lefferts, President of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, on the possibility of 
such a convention district. 

At the initial meeting, it was decided to 
maintain the character of Schoolmen’s Week 
and, in order that public school teachers might 
share the program, convene Schoolmen’s Week 
a day earlier. A general meeting was planned 
for Thursday evening to unite all Philadel- 
phia teachers and delegates to Schoolmen’s 
Week in one great educational rally. 

Public school teachers will be provided for 
on the joint program with two simultaneous 
meetings Friday afternoon, one at the North- 
east High School and the other in the William 
Penn High School at which the very best 
speakers in the country will address all the 
teachers. 

On Saturday morning at the University 
of Pennsylvania departmental meetings and 
demonstration lessons will be offered with a 
final rally on Saturday at 11:00 A. M. 

Such a plan would call for a great educa- 
tional project to be staged here in Philadel- 
phia, its direct aim being teacher improvement 
during service, its remote aim the greater 
happiness and success of teaching resulting 
from wider contact and vision. 

To finance such a scheme presents great 
problems; to set up the machinery for such a 
district, the co-operation of our U. of P., the 
Temple University, the Board of Education, 
the Department of Superintendence and the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association which 
guides the welfare of the Local Branch of the 
P. S. E. A., Girard College and all teachers 
who participate will be most necessary. 

Our ultimate success, however, in this proj- 
ect will not depend on finances, or on speak- 
ers, but on the professional attitude and appre- 
ciation of the teachers themselves. Their re- 
action to the greater information and inspira- 
tion provided for them, will decide whether 
education can organize, can lead, can succeed, 
can work out a way to enrich others as well 
as themselves; and also upon it depends the 
final answer as to the future and growth of 
the Southeastern Convention District as a 
civic and State force for a better Pennsyl- 
vania.—Jessie Gray. 





EFFICIENCY 


It is a striking coincidence that “American” 
ends in “I can.”—Greenville Piedmont. 
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SCHOOL OFFICIALS’ MEETINGS 


Secretaries 

The Association of Secretaries of School 
Boards held their thirteenth annual meeting 
in Harrisburg, February 9, 1926. At the 
conclusion of a most successful meeting they 
elected Miss Anna M. Tanner, Erie, as presi- 
dent. She is the first woman president of the 
Association. Other officers elected are Charles 
M. Doll, Abington, vice-president, and D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, secretary. 


School Directors 


Over 600 school directors, representing all 
but Forest County, registered for the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors’ Association 
in Harrisburg, February 10 and 11, 1926. 
Among the speakers secured by their efficient 
and honored President, Dr. J. D. Orr, Leech- 
burg, were 

Charles E. Dickey, President P. S. E. A., 

Pittsburgh 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

C. C. Ellis, Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Mrs. J. O. Miller, President League of Wom- 

en Voters, Pittsburgh 

D. A. Kline, Superintendent Perry County, 

New Bloomfield 
Frank D. Slutz, Director 
School, Dayton, Ohio 
S. C. Schmucker, Lecturer, West Chester _ 


Moraine Park 


The officers for next year are 


Floyd C. Sandt, President, Easton 

O. R. Brownfield, First Vice-President, Fair- 
chance 

Mrs. William Anderson, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Aspinwall 

S. C. Schmucker, Third Vice-President, West 
Chester 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harrisburg 


Legislative Committee Report 


\ / The Committee on Legislation submits the 
V following recommendations for the approval 
of the Convention: 

1. That the Association approve of legis- 
lation which shall provide for the transporta- 
tion to the high school of an adjoining district 
of children under sixteen years of age who are 
living in districts where there is no high school. 

2. That the Association approve of legis- 
lation which shall provide for sufficient finan- 
cial aid to the seven or more counties in which 
the matter of reforestation, park purposes and 
lands appropriated for the prevention of floods, 
has depleted the revenue for school purposes. 

3. The committee, believing that the pres- 
ervation of the dignity of the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to be of 
paramount importance, recommends that the 
Association approve of the enactment of leg- 
islation at the next Legislature which shall 
provide for the election of the State Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction by the State 
Council of Education. Respectfully submitted, 


F. C. E. Milhouse Robert R. Hays 
C. M. Butler Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley 


Resolutions 

Whereas the Secretaries’ Association pass- 
ed a resolution appointing a Special Commit- 
tee to co-operate with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in preparing a digest of the 
School Code for each class of District and re- 
questing that the Directors’ Association ap- 
point a committee to co-operate in the work. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of this Direc- 
tors’ Association be authorized to appoint a 
similar committee to co-operate with the Sec- 
retaries’ Committee in arranging for such a 
digest. Note-——The President appointed 


Fourth Class Districts—Mr. Batchelor, Al- 

vin Santee 

Third Class Districts—Mrs. Seattergood, J. 

H. Townsend 
Second Class Districts—William Clauss, J. 
D. Evans 

Resolved, That this Convention go on record 
as being in favor of legislation which will tend 
to give greater state aid to districts which 
have had to suffer financial losses on account 
of State and Federal action in purchasing 
large acreages of land in such districts and 
removing them from taxation. 

Whereas, We recognize that many of our 
very best teachers, both rural and urban, come 
from homes of very moderate means, homes 
that do not have from $500 to $1,000 to send 
the son or daughter two years to a normal 
school before he or she can be certified to 
teach. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor and urge the pass- 
age of a law that would permit the State to 
give further aid to young women and young 
men in their preparation for teaching in rural 
communities. 

Alice D. Scattergood 
Henrietta S. Jaquette 
W. N. Decker, Chairman 


A Most Meritorious Recommendation 

The recommendation for legislation provid- 
ing for the election of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Council of 
Education is in exact accord with an editorial 
in the September, 1923 number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 26, entitled, 
Is An Amendment Needed? 

Section 8, Article 4 of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania provides that the Governor shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint a Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for four years. 
Section 901 of the School Laws of 1921 pro- 
vides that the Governor shall appoint a State 
Council of Education of nine members. Our 
query is, Should not the Constitution be 
amended so as to empower the State Council 
of Education to elect the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction? 
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OUR ASSOCIATION 


Completely democratic in its organization, 
absolutely altruistic in its ideals, unselfishly 
officered by members commandeered by other 
members, our Association is unique in its pride 
in membership and the solidarity of its ele- 
ments: classroom teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Every member’s vote has the 
same weight as every other member’s vote in 
our representative democracy. Every member 
is eligible to the highest offices within the gift 
of our Association and to the various oppor- 
tunities it offers. Every member has a per- 
sonal interest in its work and is entitled to 
full information regarding the transactions of 
its officers and employees. All will, therefore, 


read with interest the following abstract of° 


the report of the Executive Secretary made to 
the 1926 Executive Council at its first meet- 
ing, February 6, 1926, and the summary of the 
transactions of the Executive Council. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 

1. Membership 

The paid membership in the Association 
from December 16, 1924 to December 15, 1925 
was 55,206, considerably more than the total 
number of certificated public school teachers 
of the State, 53,072, for the school year 1924- 
25. The paid membership from July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1925, the close of the Scranton 
Convention, was 52, 206. The membership, by 
years, since the Association reorganized De- 
cember 20, 1920 is as follows: 


PERIOD MEMBERS TEACHERS % 
July 1, 1920-June 30, 1921.... 34,627 45,000 77 
July 1, 1921-June 30, 1922.... 42,256 45,436 93 
July 1, 1922-June 30, 1923.... 47,703 48,000 98 
July 1, 1923-June 30, 1924.... 49,113 49,843 98 
July 1, 1924-June 30, 1925.... 51,627 53,072 97 
July 1, 1925-Feb. 10, 1926... 53, 838 55 000 Est. 97 


Of the 213 Local mace exclusive of 14 
Colleges, Universities and special schools but 
inclusive of all of the State Normal Schools, 
200 or 98.89 per cent were 100 per cent in 
their membership in the Association for 1924- 
25. 

We have satisfactory membership in every 
county of the State and in nearly all of the in- 
dependent districts. Of the 213 Local Branches 
all but four have reported since last Septem- 
ber and have sent membership dues. 

With the officers of these Local Branches, 
we are doing follow-up work. 


2. Circulation of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 
The number of copies, number of pages in 
each issue, cost of issues, receipts from adver- 
— and net cost are shown in the following 
table: 


NO. OF 
1925-26 COPIES PP. ADVERTISING COST NET COST 
SORE ween 58,000 76 $1,692.03 $3,137.39 $1,445.36 
Oct, scsee 58,000 84 1,967.04 3,387.79 1,420.75 
NOW. cine 58,000 68 1,843.15 2,711.50 868.35 
DES ces 58,000 72 1,847.17 2,962.36 1,115.19 
LS ee 59,000 68 1,889.59 
BOWE “einccas 60,000 76 2,481.40 


The average net cost to the Association for 
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printing and mailing each of the 563,400 copies 
of the JOURNAL for 1924-25 was $. 0101. 

The convention number of the JOURNAL con- 
taining the official program of the Scranton 
Convention was published in a 60-page edition 
of 5,000 copies. 

38. New School Buildings Number of the 
JOURNAL. 

In November, 1925 the Association publish- 
ed an administrative number of the JOURNAL 
devoted to new school buildings. It was a 
book 9 x 12 of 176 pages. The edition con- 
sisted of 5,000 copies. 

The following financial statement shows re- 
ceipts, bills receivable, cost and estimated 
profit: 


Expenditures 


DeRie QUE M8MUNNE ic circ ccc ce sawceeeasccese $3,026.80 
MUM vedweterdacenca dane coawaaasneterens 355.82 
WISIEGONe, COME xc cevceudcecdacecedcacuuweter 478.57 
Commission on securing advertising ......... 3,551.12 
Unpaid commission on advertising ........ i 2,238.39 
Siecetote $9,650.70 
DCU MMR ova dace Sov aan deade scke buens $7,611.43 
We Me NES wihccenecestobtadesensav ceed 42.00 
Unpaid advertising accounts ................ 3,851.79 
$11,505.22 
IME ovcwcn a rekedtacnsus caeat eoeusedubad $11,505.22 
Tepe oo so civccncaeesccoceceedaxueawe 9,650.70 
Ne DNGEE cxc cccndtaccicdeneucsassucekees $1,854.52 
4, Cost of the Scranton Convention 
EE). ca daccatece wkedee sau cenedenececsaades $87.01 
(EMU OI vac cca duc uccacnexecueeceresadcs - 44.26 
MERE face cecaed cncakccwtacnddee deueunwnsas sa 49.50 
Pianist copy “Twice 55 Songs”... cccccccccscess -50 
CimeeOlah CRIME oc ca caecacsecaredsscesexe 398.66 


Stenographic Report House of Delegates Meetings 13.25 
Printing: 
4,000 Railroad Identification Certificates $19.00 
Multigraphing Letters ..........0e- 17.75 
250 copies Ground Floor Plan, Central 





Cbekde6bECe sa eheCEn anaes .00 
625 Delegates and 3,500 registration 
MME akdedecdecandaedeeanea ras 16.00 
500 Ballots for House of Delegates.. 24.50 
Separate Committee Revorts—Rural 
School Problems and Classroom 
Teaching Problems ............ 16.00 
5,000 Official Programs ............. 546.23 
: ——— 642.48 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council ...60..cccccceese $335.25 
Eaeeutive: Segretaey oc. ce cecccscuces 18.97 
MROMMIROE a ccalesaucndccesdendae aca 19.86 
RSME ERROE ooh ica ccddeece deace 28.80 
SHNORNEO, Sacces cence cnccevecbucwens 27.32 
George Hallett, Jr., Proportional Repre- 
Sentalion Ledsue cscsiccecccece 17.54 
—— 447.74 
SPEAKERS HONORARIUM EXPENSES 
Bi, DONG icc ccstccce 15.00.... $21.98 
Fannie W. Dunn....... 100.00.... 20.23 
Royal B. Farnum...... $0.00; ..« S528 
| i A See 20.00... 12.60 
John A. W. Hage... 25.00. «2: 
Roy W. Hatel...ccccce 200.06 27.78 
uJ. Hofiinenc.... sc. 50.0 96.07 
Leonard V. Koos....... 250.00 132.54 
Alexander Meikeljohn .. 300.00.... 
Mary McSkimmon ...... 100.00.... 
Marvin S. Pittman...... 100.00.... 57.00 
ee ee 200.00.... 77.85 
Rollo G, Reynolds...... 100.00.... 17.90 
S. C. Schmucker........ 125.06... 
Frank D. Sinise .....5.. 200.00.... 75.00 
Kathryn M. Parker..... 10.00.... 18.92 
Wir Bi MOTO eo dadwevcce aie 28.61 
$1,845.00 $642.19 
2,487.19 


PiKevecisdesecwdveneadenecuectecdedas $4,170.59 
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Commercial Exhibits ............ss0e0e $789.00 
Net advertising ....... piece crates ieeeae\s 338.39 
$1,127.39 
MCE OBE. sins snrns-csacas cence nascuaneeesaly $3,043.20 


5. The Washington Convention 

Arrangements are made for Pennsylvania 
Headquarters at the Hotel Washington for the 
Convention of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, February 21-25 and for the 
annual Pennsylvania Dinner Tuesday evening, 
February 23. 


6. The Philadelphia Convention 
The following quotations have been received 
on rooms for our 34 State Delegates to the 

1926 summer convention of the N. E. A. to be 

held June 27-July 2 in connection with the 

sesquicentennial international exposition in 

Philadelphia: 

The Hotel Pennsylvania, Chestnut and 39th Streets 
Two in a room with private bath and separate beds 
$3.00 per day per person 

The Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at Ninth Street 
Outside double rooms with twin beds and private bath 
$8.00 per day per room. 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut Streets 
Room with twin beds and bath (open court) $8.00 

State Spelling Bee 

Mr. George W. Jahn, Secretary Sesqui- 
centennial Spelling Bee Committee, desires our 

Association to co-operate in holding a State- 

wide Spelling Bee to culminate in a final con- 

_— in Philadelphia during the Sesquicenten- 

nial. 


7. Harrisburg Convention—Memorandum of 
Agreement 
January 4, 1926 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and the Harrisburg Committee on Local 
Arrangements agree to the following stipula- 
tions for the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association to be held 
December 28-30, 1926 in the City of Harris- 
burg. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association Agrees: 

1. To hold its annual meeting in Harris- 
burg, December 28-30, 1926 and to call a 
meeting of its eleven departments, its fourteen 
sections and eleven round tables at that time. 

2. To make the best possible arrangements 
with Railway Passenger Associations for 
round-trip concessions from all parts of the 
State. 

3. To advertise the meeting extensively in 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

4. To direct a general publicity campaign 
before the meeting and to operate effective 
press service during the time of the conven- 
tion. 

5. To provide the best speaking talent 
which can be secured for the general program 
and to bear the expenses thereof. 

. To have at the meeting all the leading 
officials of the Association, to secure the at- 


tendance of as many of the past presidents as - 


possible and to urge the presence of the lead- 
ing educators of the State. 
7. To bring to the meeting the Executive 
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Council, and to furnish the Executive Secre- 
tary and his assistants for supervising the 
registration of members, the enrolment of 
delegates, the operation of the press service 
and for conducting the work of the convention 
in a business-like way. 

8. To put forth effort and to use funds to 
aid in making the Harrisburg Convention the 
best in the history of the Association. 


The Harrisburg Committee on Local Arrangements 
Agrees: 


1. To provide without cost to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association adequate 
assembly rooms for meetings of the Associa- 
tion, departments, sections and round tables; 
and ample space for school and commercial 
exhibits. 

2. To see that the hotels give satisfactory 
rates and that they comply with the schedule 
of rates which are accepted, to prevent hotels 
from giving out blocks of rooms to represen- 
tatives of commercial interests and to prevent 
the hotels from arranging with organizations 
for other meetings except with the approval 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 

8. To furnish the music for the various 
programs without expense to the Association. 

4. To use its influence for a complete reg- 
istration of the teachers of Harrisburg and 
its suburbs for this meeting. 

5. To provide scout service for the officers 
and the Housing Bureau, to furnish assistants 
for registration and information Bureaus. 

6. To render other assistance in making 
the Harrisburg Convention the largest and 
best in the history of the Association. 

Signed, 
C. H. Garwood, 
Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements 


C. E. Dickey, 
President Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation 
8. Budget for 1926 
Balance in Treasury December 15, 1925...... $36,396.08 
Receipts, December 16, 1925-February 1, 1926.. 22,993.18 
$59,389.26 
Expenditures, Dec. 16, 1925-February 1, 1926.. 14,391.30 


February 1, 1926, Balance cn hand in current 
AMG) a crcccocscc oes Cea peseced rete aceaes $44,997.96 


Estimated Receipts 
February 1, 1926, Balance on hand in current 
SRRRAEL i cscjechwctacsinr 8:6 5 aio Vai sialei a av ele siereravereiarece $44,997.96 
I. Membership dues ......-.cccccccccccces 52,000.00 
II. State Appropriations ; 
To distribution of JouRNAL to secretaries 








of School boards .....ccccccrcccces 5,200.00 
III, Séveeiones 
Regular Number of the Journay. $20,000 
Special New School Buildings 
DOCUNEE nc bccn eevee cua eoecics 15,000 
: 35,000.00 
IV. Subscriptions to the JourNAL: 
School Board Members........ $1,100 
EOE Goes sittewcle a cewewseies-s 140 
1,240.00 
V. Interest: 
Interest on Treasurer’s daily balances. . 900.00 
Vi. ENE cars: oc gs chs ssatac erate aves acpviceale stelmateia ie 1,200.00 
Wid, REMC AOOUES oiccsicn die ncuwoceseeeueve 300.00 
$140,837.96 
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I, General Control: 
Traveling bag swe 
Executive Council ...... $2,000 
Executive Secretary .... 1,200 
$3,200.00 
Freight, express and drayage..... 50.00 
ME Cidssce he ctkederes } eceh cede 65.00 
EMRE 2 muse cudndik Crick waaeenas 400.00 
POMOP SOLVES 6 ii50 sc odcnncs ene 500.00 
EACH Git HOWES .6.6s ccc vaecces 90.00 
Office Equipment .............. 500.00 
IME wetat ames cic eaetesteee 950.00 
Printing and stationery ......... 1,200.00 
Supplies, office and addressograph. 630.00 
Telephone and telegraph........ 200.00 
WRONGE Siuceiecaewaseds« eaveee mex 10.00 
— $7,795.00 
II, Personal Service: 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary .......... $9,000.00 
Research Secretary ........... 6,000.00 
Assigtant Taner .occcccccevece 2,450.00 
SERRMERE occ cascaded cake ues 1,680.00 
SURNOMIORNED Gi0b 650% dec ey ees 1,020.00 
SERB ORIEONES oicck. ssc hcccenns 960.00 
Addressograph clerk and stenog- 
SOUNOE ho wescctasecewoueaes 1,200.00 
Mailing list clerk ..........-- 960.00 
TERRE aga oc. cb as «Kawa earn 500.00 
Extra clerical help............ 900.00 
————_ 24,670.00 
III. Association Activities: 
1, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL...... $30,000.00 
2. Special New School Buiidings Number 
OF JOURWAL, 5 .ccescccccccccecceces 13,000.00 
3. Convention Districts 
P 15% of Membership Dues.......... 7,800.00 
4. State Meetings: 
Harrisburg Convention .......... 5,000.00 
5. National Meetings: 
Washington pena ek eee + 

i Iphia Convention..... ; 

Philadelph _— sen 
6. Committees: 4 
Association Depts. for Inci- 

dentals, 11 at $25.00...... $ 275 
Co-ordination of Jr. H, S. an 

College Igntrance Require- 

WANE cis ccccovsccccecces 200 
Legislation ....--cccccccers 500 
NeGIOIOEY 60.66.0000 cc0ccecece 30 
Permanent Fund ,,......... 50 
Professional Ethics ........ 125 
Retirement aolaaie cig icicle aie ok@ 80 
Tenure .... 1,310.00 

IV. Miscellaneous: $59,310.00 
Dues to other organizations | 
National Education Associa- 
tion ...cececercescooeees «$100 
Service Bureau of State Edu. 
Associations ....ccccceees 180 
Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
GREE ©. vikicdecctecasccevees 25 
Educational Press Ass’n of 
PIECES. ccc ccccccicccs see 5 
National Organization of Sec- 
retaries of State Education 
Associations ....cccccccee 10 
$320.00 
Advertising PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
—s in Standard Rate and — 
CEWICE cee cucadesugeucne i 
7" $344.00 
V. Insurance and Bonds: 
Treasurer, Current Funds, Premium 
on $15,000 for three years...... $ 45.00 
Treasurer, Permanent Fund, Pre- 
mium on $35,000 for one year.... 87.50 
State Workman's Insurance Fund.. 12.00 
144.50 
VI. Taxes: 
Gounty, Clits and (Shel. o<.6.cccccecced 600.00 
VII. Permanent Headquarters: 
General Maintenance, Painting, Repairs.... 1,000.00 
VIII. To Permanent Fund: 
SHON G0 UNE oo cs codes snsecccseees 20,000.00 


$113,863.50 
26,974.46 


$140,857.96 


Unassigned Balance co. ceesccscvccsccce 
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9. PERMANENT FUND 
Dec. 9, 1925—List of Securities $34,000.00 
Pith BANE oe cocci ccna 1,012.76 
—————— $35,012.76 
10. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Dec. 29, 1925—Original Purchase 
PVMO< <acuaadecanay ees $52,500.00 


Cost of Improvements, 
Alterations and Equip- 
WE aciveccs cowoees 14,800.19 
———_ 67,300.19 


11, PROPERTY RECORD 


Inventory of Furniture and Equipment... 7,345.64 


$109,658.59 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary 


Transactions of the Executive Council 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Su- 
perintendent Charles E. Dickey, the 1926 Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association met at Headquarters at 
9:10 A. M., Saturday, February 6, 1926. 

There were present: Charles E. Dickey, 
Pittsburgh; Miss Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; 
Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg; T. T. Allen, 
East Stroudsburg; J. C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh; 
Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh; Lee L. 
Driver, Harrisburg; F. R. Gilbert, Forty Fort; 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harrisburg; Aelfric 
James, Sr., Easton; W. W. Lantz, Turtle 
Creek; David C. Locke, Beaver and Joseph 
F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 

Absent but accounted for: W. W. Jones, 
Scranton. 


The order of business was as follows: 


I. Report of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary presented an eight- 
page report summarized above. 


II. Washington Convention, N. E. A. 


Mr. Dickey, the president, stated that the 
Pennsylvania Dinner would be held Tuesday 
evening, February 23 at 6:00 P. M. in the 
Hotel Washington and that Pennsylvania 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Washing- 
ton. He stated that the program would in- 
clude short addresses by Miss Jessie Gray, 
First Vice-President of the Association; Doc- 
tor Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Hon. Clyde Kelly, Pittsburgh; 
Senator David A. Reed, Washington, D. C. 
and Hon. George A. Welsh, Washington, D. C, 


III. Philadelphia Convention, N. E. A. 


The Executive Secretary in his report pre- 
sented quotations from the following list of 
hotels in Philadelphia with locations and 
prices for entertainment of our 34 N. E. A. 
State Delegates, June 27-July 2, 1926: 

Hotel Pennsylvania 
Benjamin Franklin 
Bellevue-Stratford 


It was decided that reservations should be 
secured at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel for 
Pennsylvania Headquarters and for Pennsyl- 
vania State Delegates. 
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IV. Harrisburg Convention 

The Memorandum of Agreement between 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the Harrisburg Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements which was issued January 4, 1926 
and signed by President Dickey for the Asso- 
ciation and Doctor C. H. Garwood for the 
Harrisburg Committee, was read. The Ex- 
ecutive Council approved it. 

A tentative schedule of meetings for the 
Harrisburg Convention was presented. 

The President stated that he had secured 
President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin as the speaker for the general ses- 
sion of the last day of the Convention. 

After a complete discussion of the length of 
the Convention and railroad schedules, Miss 
Gray moved that the program of the annual 
convention close at noon on the last day of the 
Convention with a general session at 11:00 
A. M. Seconded and carried. 


V. The Budget for 1926 

The budget as submitted was approved with 
the following amendments: 

The salary of the Executive Secretary was 
increased from $8,000 to $9,000. 

After considerable discussion it was decided 
that a Research Secretary be added to Head- 
quarters staff and that an item of $6,000 be 
placed in the budget as a maximum salary. 

The item, $5,200 for Convention Districts, 
which is 10 per cent of the estimated member- 
ship dues, was increased to $7,800 which is 
15 per cent. 


VI. Policies Regarding the Program of the 
Annual Convention 
A set of policies was presented and after a 
full discussion, upon the motion of Mr. Noon- 
an, duly seconded, was approved. 


VII. Petition for Junior High School Depart- 
ment 

The Executive Secretary read a petition for 
the creation of a Junior High School Depart- 
ment of the Association, signed by approxi- 
mately fifty people. 

The Executive Secretary was asked to give 
the “guiding principles” in the creation of de- 
partments and stated that according to the 
“warp and woof” theory or the “latitude and 
longtitude” theory, departments should be 
composed of the broad administrative divisions 
of education, while sections and round tables 
should be reserved for subject matter groups, 
such as English, science and mathematics. 

The President was authorized to appoint a 
sub-committee of the Executive Council on 
revision of departments. 


VIII. Plan of Electing State Delegates to 
Summer Conventions of the N. E. A. 

At the Scranton convention a request was 
made for suggestions, in writing, regarding 
the plan of electing and financing State Dele- 
gates to the summer conventions of the N. 
E. A. After various suggestions were read, 
Mr. Noonan moved that a sub-committee of the 
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Executive Council be appointed to study this 
problem. Seconded and carried. 


IX. P. S. EH. A. Life Membership for Retir- 
ing President 

It was suggested that an N. E. A. Life 
Membership be presented to Miss Jessie Gray, 
the retiring president, but before the Execu- 
tive Council had taken any action, a letter was 
received from Mr. Reuben T. Shaw, Philadel- 
phia from which the following is an extract: 
“The Board of Directors of the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association decided to present an 
N. E. A. Life Membership to Miss Jessie Gray, 
using the funds from the Local Branch Treas- 
ury. This action was definitely taken last 
Monday, February 1, 1926.” 

After further consideration, Mr. Allen 
moved that a P. S. E. A. Life Membership be 
presented to Miss Gray in appreciation of 
her services as President of the Association 
for the year 1925. Seconded by Mrs. Green. 
Carried. 


X. Women’s Legislative Council of Pennsyl- 
vania 

A letter from Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, Som- 
erset, Pa., secretary of the Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania, was read in 
which she invited the P. S. E. A. to affiliate 
with that organization by the payment of af- 
filiation fee of $5.00. 

After a discussion of the invitation, Mr. 
Noonan moved to accept the invitation. Sec- 
onded and carried. 


XI. Letter from Mr. Laramy 

A letter from Superintendent Robert E. 
Laramy, Altoona, was read in which he sug- 
gested the extension of the work of the Asso- 
ciation by establishing a home for aged teach- 
ers. No action was taken on the letter. 
XII. Resignation of Mr. Dickey from Legis- 

lative Committee 

Mr. Dickey stated that he wished to offer 
his resignation as a member of the P. S. E. A. 
Committee on Legislation. 

Mr. Noonan moved that the resignation be 
accepted. Seconded by Doctor Driver. Carried. 

The Executive Secretary suggested that the 
vacancy might be filled by the preferential 
ballot from the list of nominees for the Leg- 
islative Committee at the Scranton Convention. 
It was agreed that the next person on the 
preferential ballot be appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 


XIII. Floral Tribute for the Late A. G. C. 
Smith 
A letter from Mrs. H. Ross Smith was read 
expressing appreciation for the floral tribute 
sent by the Association for the funeral of the 
late Superintendent A. G. C. Smith, Media, 
Pa., a past president of the P. S. E. A. 


XIV. Sesquicentennial Contact Committee 
The President appointed the following sub- 
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committee of the Executive Council as_ the 
Sesquicentennial Contact Committee: 
T. T. Allen, J. C. Boudreau, Lee L. Driver, 
Jessie Gray, W. W. Lantz. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary 


RESEARCH SECRETARY 


Specifications for a Research Secretary for the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


As a means of extending the services of the 
P. S. E. A. to its members, the 1925 Execu- 
tive Council recommended the addition of a 
research secretary to Headquarters staff to 
study the professional problems of the teacher. 
In order to find the best qualified person for 
this work and to open this opportunity, the 
following specifications, approved by the 1926 
Executive Council, are hereby announced: 


I. Education 
College or Normal School graduation with 
special training in statistics as applied 
to education 


II. Practical Experience 


1. A few years of public school experience 
in teaching 

2. Some experience in studying the profes- 
sional problems of the teacher and in 
writing for publication 


III. Analysis of the Job 

1. Preparation of data: collecting, classi- 
fying, tabulating, organizing, evaluat- 
ing 
Preparation of bulletins: interpreting 
data, summing up conclusions, suggest- 
ing remedial conditions and legislation 
. Visiting school systems: corroboration 
of data, inspection of unique features 
of work, evaluation of results 
. Reviewing research articles, reports, 
bulletins and books 
. Contributing short, concise, understand- 
able professional articles to the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, evaluating 
contributions 


IV. Qualities Desired 
Industry, honesty, speed, accuracy, dis- 
cernment, loyalty, co-operation, ability 
to direct others and to profit by criti- 
cism, ability to get things done, common 
sense 


V. Salary 
Beginning salary, $5,000 or more, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Opportunity 
for advancement 
Will those interested please send to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, biographical data 
and list of references? 


to 
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HOW DO YOU TEACH —? 


The Committee on the Editorial Policy of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL decided 
at a meeting held February 6 that the pub- 
lishing of short articles on methods of teach- 
ing certain lessons in geography, history, 
English, mathematics, ete. would be helpful 
to classroom teachers. 

Here is a list of problems, many of which the 
classroom teacher must attack in her daily 
lesson. What shall be her method of ap- 
proach? If she is to be mistress of her craft 
her approach must be assured and effective. 
How would you teach the following lessons 
and what other problems would you like to 
see worked out in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL? 


1. Why invert the divisor and multiply to 
divide by a fraction? 


Zz one 

3. Change of Seasons 

4, The Tides 

5. Use of Mnemonics 

6. The sentence method of teaching reading 

7. Use of the Socratic method 

8. How teach the 100 Demons? 

9. How teach sentence analysis without using 
diagrams 

10. The teacher’s part in a socialized recita- 
tion 

11. Teaching a poem 

12. Why does a man going from Philadelphia 


to Chicago turn his watch back an hour? 
. Why are not the degrees of latitude the 
same length? 
14. How to correct errors of speech 

The Committee on Editorial Policy further 
recommended that the JOURNAL should con- 
tinue to 

1. Give reliable data on the costs of edu- 
cation and scientific methods of raising 
revenue. 

2. Keep members informed regarding fed- 
eral legislation, such as the N. E. A. Edu- 
cation Bill and regarding needed legislation 
in Pennsylvania, particularly progressive leg- 
islation on problems of the teacher: salaries, 
tenure, retirement and better teaching condi- 
tions. 

8. Present short, readable articles on gen- 
eral educational policy and programs. 

4. Publish strictly professional articles on 
curriculum making, individual differences in 
pupils, mental measurements, socialized meth- 
ods, community service, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, use of pupil-conference period, pla- 
toon, 6-6 and 6-3-3 organization. 

5. Report the work of the Association’s 
committees on Ethics, Tenure, Legislation, 
Resolutions, Junior High School Curriculum 
and College Entrance Requirements, etc. 

6. Give information regarding the regula- 
tions and decisions of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

7. Summarize the proceedings and accom- 
plishments of educational conventions. 

8. Report for the Treasurer, the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund and the Trustees of 
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Permanent Headquarters the financial status 
of the Association, also give complete infor- 
mation regarding the status of membership 
and organization of local branches and con- 
vention districts. 

9. Inform members _ regarding 
scholarships and opportunities. 

10. Condense educational news and report 
the work of live teachers everywhere in pro- 
gressive communities. 

11. Announce new books and other publi- 
cations and give enough information to enable 
readers to determine whether they wish to 
order them. 

12. Sprinkle in enough poetry to keep 
idealism alive. 

13. Cultivate friendly relations with or- 
ganizations having similar objectives: Parent- 
Teacher Associations, State School Directors 
Association, Federation of Labor, the Grange, 
League of Women Voters, College and Uni- 
versity Clubs, the Press, ete. 

14. Carry brief obituary notices of our 
deceased members. 


prizes, 





“CREATIVE YOUTH” 

The Scholastic, a magazine for secondary 
school students published in Pittsburgh during 
the school year, well illustrates in the Janu- 
ary 9, 1926 issue that Creative Youth which 
Hughes Mearns preaches. 

The number is written entirely by secondary 
school students and from cover to cover is 
characterized by unusual ability and even 
sometimes by touches of genius. 

Among the most able contributions are the 
fine descriptive narrative “The Maid of Dhur- 
lane Slough” by Hazel Wiggers of Oak Park 
High School, Oak Park, IIl.; “The Modernized 
Hamlet”, a criticism of the Hamlet in modern 
dress, which shows discriminating judgment by 
Louis Ball of the Leonia (N. J.) High School; 
and the “Bottle Letters” by Mary Irene Miller 
of the Sacred Heart Academy of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. There is a delightfully whim- 
sical humor in this account of the kidnapping 
of Frankie Firefly. Here is but a sentence to 
illustrate: “I write this by the light of myself 
with my right antennae dipped in my copious 
tears made blue by the sky which hangs so 
near to me, upon a dried blade of grass which 
the wind wafted my way.” 

The poetry pages, with such contributions 
as “The Spartan Mother,” “To Amy Lowell,” 
“A Woman of the Soil,” “Have I Lived” and 
“First Snow,” charm the reader. To think 
that people whom we are wont to consider 
immature can grasp eternal truth so readily 
and express it so beautifully! These young 
people are indeed ‘trailing clouds of glory.” 

The Scholastic is doing us all a real service 
by giving concrete evidence that youth is flam- 
ing, not in sensational headlines of wild ad- 
venture and rash indiscretions, but in many, 
many cases, youth is flaming with the fire of 
fine emotional intensity, with the brilliant abil- 
ity of genius and with the fervent idealism of 
a soul free and ready to serve. 
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AN ANCIENT TOME* 
Volume I 


Pennsylvania Common School Journal 


Stained. with the brown spots that Time 
sprinkles over the pages of old books, its 
marbled cover faded and its leather back part- 
ly gone, Volume One of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mon School Journal made its appearance at 
Headquarters where it has been welcomed and 
given honored place as pater familias of all 
the bound volumes of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. Published in 1844 in Phila- 
delphia by Edward C. Biddle and edited by 
John S. Hart, principal of the Central High 
School, it sets a splendid standard for suc- 
ceeding issues of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Turning over those yellowed pages the read- 
er finds much that is quaint, much that is ob- 
solete; yet he also finds discussions of many 
problems that perplex educators today and 
articles that are really interesting and worth 
reading. 

Among the articles that are interesting to 
the modern reader are a series of reports on 
European education, methods, school houses, 
ventilation, ete. made by Horace Mann, at 
that time Commissioner of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts, and a series of articles by Samuel 
Gridley Howe, husband of Julia Ward Howe, 
on the training of Laura Bridgman, a deaf, 
mute and blind little girl, whose training he 
directed with notable success. 

How far education has progressed since 
1844 is evident when we find discussion pro 
and con in regard to Horace Mann’s theory 
that children be taught to read before they 
know their letters; an editorial urging that 
female teachers—in those days men and women 
were “males” and “females’—might be sub- 
stituted in many instances for the school mas- 
ters. In examination questions for teachers 
it is noteworthy how many of the questions 
deal with the technicalities of grammar, the 
mechanical bounding and defining of places 
in geography and lack a live interest in other 
countries as nations like unto our own. The 
difference between the modern method of 
teaching geography and that obsolete method 
in itself points to a modern internationalism 
unknown in the nineteenth century. 

Drawing is approved with the quaint phrase 
that it “is of great use in employing waste 
time.” The maxim “Never attempt in any in- 
stance to deceive the young” is advocated so 
completely that teachers are urged not to use 
fables in which animals speak or pictures in 
which “the sun and moon are represented 
with human faces as if they were small and 
insignificant.” 

It gives us pause to see certain striking 
resemblances between the February, 1926, 

* Volume I of the Common School Journal of 
Pennsylvania was presented to the State Education 
Association Headquarters by Mr. J. S. Y. Tyson, 
519 Wyndmoor Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 


a member of the School Board of Springfield Town- 
ship, with his compliments. 
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JOURNAL and the April, 1844, issue. Each con- 
tains an illustrated article on the arrange- 
ment and situation of the rural school. 
feature of the model school in 1844 was a 
flat roof wherefrom the pupils might “survey 
the terrestrial landscape and the apparent mo- 
tions of the stars.” 

Some of the teacher’s problems are by no 
means new for in 1844 teachers were asking 
if talking among pupils should be entirely ex- 
cluded; if it were “practicable to make the 
majority of the children themselves desirous 
of order and study” and “how to prevent in- 
jury and defacement of books, desks, etc.” 

The May, 1844, issue contains a complete 
record of the school laws of Pennsylvania be- 
ginning with the Act of 1836. In the same 
number the editor finds it necessary to apolo- 
gize because one of Dr. Howe’s articles was 
crowded out. The editor had trouble choosing 
and eliminating even in that first volume. 

To turn the pages of that aged volume is 
to find oneself in another period that is curi- 
ously linked to our own by common interests 
and common problems. It was delightful to 
find that even modern slang is not so modern 
after all for in 1844 some educator uses the 
“tasteful phrase”—Tell it to the marines; the 
sailors won’t believe it. 





STATE COUNCIL APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of Dr. W. R. Straughn 
and F. A. Loveland to the State Council of 
Education completes the personnel of that 
body. 

Dr. Straughn is Principal of the Mansfield 
Normal School. Prior to his acceptance of the 
principalship he was Superintendent of the 
DuBois Schools and Professor of English at 
the Millersville Normal School. 

Mr. Loveland, a Corry manufacturer, was 
for twenty years a member of the Corry School 
Board and is a trustee of Allegheny College 
and the Edinboro State Normal School. 





EXTENSION OF TIME IN EMBLEM 
CONTEST 


Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of Welfare, 
has announced an extension of time in the 
Department of Welfare Emblem Contest for 
High School Students from February 1 to 
April 1, 1926. (See November issue of PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 188.) _ 

Pupils in various districts are working on 
designs in the hope of capturing for their 
schools the prizes of $25 and $15 in art work 
offered by friends of the Department, but with 
Christmas holidays intervening and the mid- 
year examinations the time has been too short 
for securing’ necessary information and for 
designing satisfactory emblems. ‘ 

By the extension of the time limit to April 
1st, it is believed, more contestants will enter 
and better designs emblematic of the activities 
of the Department of Welfare can be drawn. 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its February meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 
(1) Authorized East Stroudsburg and Ship- 
pensburg Normal Schools to purchase ad- 
ditional land, subject to budgetary limi- 
tations. 

Authorized the division of West Bethle- 

hem Township, Washington County, into 

two separate school districts of the fourth 
class to be known as the school districts 
of West Bethlehem and North Bethlehem 

Townships, respectively. 

Granted the application of Lawrence 

Park, Erie County, to separate from Mill- 

creek Township as a new school district of 

the fourth class. 

Approved the application of Tell Town- 

ship, Huntingdon County, and Matamoras 

Borough, Pike County, for reclassifica- 

tion for appropriation purposes. 

(5) Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: Hubley Township, Schuyl- 
kill County; Middletown Township, Bucks 
County; Upper Dublin, Montgomery 
County. 

(6) Fixed the first Friday of each month as 
a regular time of meeting for the Coun- 
cil. 

Because of Good Friday, the April meet- 
ing will be held on the second Friday of 
the month. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Training children in ideals of kindness and 
gentleness to every living creature is an in- 
tegral part of the work of the schools. The 
nature study of the elementary school affords 
many opportunities for enlisting the active 
interest of children in the animals and de- 
veloping an appreciation of them as fellow- 
sharers in life. This appreciation should be 
accompanied by a study of the habits of vari- 
ous animals, their relations to mankind, our 
obligations to them, the services they render, 
and the care and protection to which they 
rightfully are entitled. Humane education is 
required in our schools under provision of the 
School Law. Textbooks, pictures, songs and 
stories are employed in this teaching. Above 
all, the live interest of the children in the ani- 
mals themselves, is important. 

The teacher interested in this phase of 
work in the classroom should write to the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. This Society has 
prepared leaflets embodying lesson-plans, les- 
son-helps, and material to be used in teaching 
various phases of humane education. Inter- 
esting charts and pictures, dealing with birds 
and other animals, are likewise available. 





Schoolmasters will I keep within my home. 
To them I will be very kind and liberal.— 
Shakespeare. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HONOR ROLL IN THE 
N. E. A. 


The following is a list of Pennsylvania 
schools which have recently achieved one hun- 
dred per cent enrolment in the National Edu- 
cation Association, as shown by the list pub- 
lished in The Journal of the N. E. A. for Feb- 
ruary. 

100 per cent enrolment for three years— 
Pittsburgh, Ralston. 

100 per cent enrolment for two years—Ches- 
ter, Morton, Patterson, Starr; Darby, Darby 
Public Schools, High, Ridge Avenue, Walnut 
Street; Greenville, Columbia, Junior High, 
Washington, West Side; Huntingdon, Alfar- 
ata; Nanticoke, Nanticoke Public Schools, Cen- 
tennial, Garfield, Hanover, High, Junior High, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Pulaski, State Street, 
Washington, West Main Street; Pittsburgh, 
Business High, James E. Rogers. 

100 per cent enrolment for this year—Brad- 
ford County Public Schools, Camptown, Camp- 
town; Canton, Canton Borough; East Smith- 
field, East Smithfield; LeRaysville, LeRays- 
ville Joint Consolidated; Monroeton, Monroe- 
ton; New Albany, New Albany Joint Consoli- 
dated; Orwell, Orwell; Rome, Rome Joint 
Consolidated; Troy, Troy Borough; Ulster, 
Ulster Independent; Warren Center, Warren 
Center; Wyalusing, Wyalusing Borough; 
Chester, Clayton, Eyre, Howell, Larkin-Gra- 
ham, Martin, Wetherill; Greenville, Greenville 
Public Schools, Columbia, Junior High, Penn 
High, Washington, West Side; Homestead, 
Fifth Ward, First Ward; Huntingdon, High; 
New Kensington, New Kensington Public 
Schools, First Ward, High, Second Ward, 
Third Ward; Philadelphia, Bridesburg, Hart- 
ranft, Hunter, James Martin, Julia Ward 
Howe; Pittsburgh, Booker T. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Morningside, Sherman, 
Sunnyside. 


The following Pennsylvania schools are list- 
ed in the March Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, as having achieved 100 per 
cent enrolment in that Association. These 
include schools reported since the list was 
published in the February JOURNAL. 

100 per cent enrolment for four years: 
Pittsburgh—Continuation. 

100 per cent enrolment for three years: 
Doylestown—Doylestown Public Schools. 

100 per cent enrolment for two years: 
Chester—Dewey; Easton—Easton Public 
Schools, Asa Packer, Centennial, Cottingham, 
Franklin, Lehigh, March, McCartney, Porter, 
Senior High, Shull Junior High, Stevens, Tay- 
lor, Traill Green, Vanderveer, Washington, 
Webster, Wolf Junior High; Hanover—Han- 
over Street, High, High Street, Walnut Street; 
Knoxville—Union High; Lehighton—Lehigh- 


ton Public Schools, Grade, High, Junior High; - 


Logan Township District—Logan Township 
District Public Schools, Baker, Baker’s Mines, 
Brush Mountain, Coleman, East End, Endress, 
Garfield, Glen White, Hamilton, Jefferson, Kit- 
tanning Point, Lincoln, Logan, Madison, Martz, 
McKinley, Mill Run, Newburg, Roosevelt, 
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South Lakemont, Washington, Webster; 
Mauch Chunk Township District—Coalport, 
Hacklebernie, High, New Columbus, West 
End; Pittsburgh—Bane; Wilkinsburg—Kelly. 

100 per cent enrolment for this year: Athens 
—Athens Borough School; Chester—Harvey, 
Jones, Thurlow; Crum Lynne—Leiperville; 
Hanover—Clearview, Midway; Huntingdon— 
William Smith; Middletown—Central Gram- 
mar; Northampton—High; Philadelphia—Ell- 
wood, Franklin-Lawndale, James Wilson; 
Reading—Girls High; Towanda—Towanda 
Borough School; York—Arch Street, Central, 
Central High, Cherry Street, Continuation, 
East King Street, East Market Street, East 
Poplar Street, Franklin, Garfield, Hartley, 
High, Jackson, Jefferson, Lincoln, Madison, 
McKinley, Noell, Old High, Pine Street, Plank 
Road, Princess Street, Ridge Avenue, Small- 
wood, South Duke Street, Stevens. 

During the month the following additional 
schools have reported to P. S. E. A. Headquar- 
ters a 100 per cent enrolment in the N. E. A.: 

Redstone Township Public Schools—Bray- 
nell, Republic, Grindstone, Herbert, Royal, Al- 
lison; Titusville—Drake Street, Elm Street, 
Fourth Ward and Union Street. 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Share Your Flowers” Poster Contest 

The National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild 
announces a “Share Your Flowers” national 
poster contest open to all high school pupils. 
A first prize of fifty dollars is offered to the 
high school pupil submitting the best poster. 
Twenty additional prizes ranging from $25 
to $50 and honorable mentions will be award- 
ed. The contest closes March 20. The pur- 
pose of the contest is twofold: (1) To secure 
a poster which will be useful in enlisting a 
larger public in the “Share Your Flowers” 
service to the sick, crippled and shut-ins and 
(2) To stimulate among high school pupils an 
interest in those shut out from the pleasures 
of active life. Address the National Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Scholarships at Ursinus 

Ursinus will continue its annual award of 
five prize scholarships of $250 each. The com- 
petition is open to any boy who shall have 
completed a four-year secondary school course 
in a first grade high school or approved pri- 
vate academy and can meet without conditions 
the requirements for admission. The awards 
are made by the college committee on scholar- 
ships in consideration of intelligence, char- 
acter, personality and physical ability, as 
shown in skill in athletics or otherwise. The 
purpose of these scholarships as announced by 
the college, is to bring into each class a num- 
ber of exceptionally high grade men to aid in 
maintaining high standards in classroom work 
and campus activities. 








Let not the sour-faced teach morals lest they 
create a distaste for virtue. Let the hale and 
cheerful ones do this.—Kingsley. 
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SAFETY—HOW TEACH IT? 


Safety is one of the newer subjects calling 
for attention in the schools. It is new in that 
the need for safety instruction has become 
keenly and consciously felt only in recent years 
as a result of the tremendous increase in motor 
vehicles and the consequent growing number 
of traffic accidents. Thousands of lives have 
been lost in the United States annually from 
other accidental causes but it has taken the 
dramatic force and horror of automobile 
fatalities to make us face the problem of pre- 
venting unnecessary accidents and_ their 
dreary, tragic waste of life and health and 
happiness. Organizations interested in pro- 
moting safety, such as the National Safety 
Council, no longer have to do very much per- 
suading in order to get the schools to under- 
take safety instruction in the classroom. There 
is now hardly a progressive school in the 
country which does not give some attention to 
this problem. The question now is not “Why 
should we teach safety?” but rather, “How 
shall we do it?” In general, the method used 
most successfully so far has been the corre- 
lation of safety facts and ideas with the regu- 
lar class subjects such as English, Civics, 
Drawing, etc. The same method has been 
employed in other related fields, such as health, 
thrift, humane education and so on. But 
since the subject matter with which safety is 
concerned is not so familiar to many teachers 
as other subject matter with which they have 
worked for a longer period, it is necessary 
to provide such tools as are needed to work 
in this new field. 

The National Safety Council offers a special 
form of membership to schools, which provides 
the teacher with information, illustrative ma- 
terial, lesson plans and visual aids. Individual 
teachers, schools, Departments of Education 
and teacher-training institutions are eligible 
for this special membership. For the sake of 
clearness and definiteness, the material to 
which a special school member of the National 
Safety Council is entitled is outlined below. 
Each member receives: 

1. “An Introduction to Safety Education, 
a Manual for the Teacher, with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter by Harold Rugg.” This hand- 
book contains a large number of suggestions 
for the correlation of safety lessons with 
Games, Dramatizations, Art, Language, Na- 
ture Study, History, Civics, Physical Training 
and Extra-Curricular Activities; a section on 
the causes of accidents which particularly 
concern children together with means for pre- 
venting them; a chapter on special projects, 
describing half a dozen or more in detail; 
accident statistics, instructions for First Aid, 
a plan for a school safety organization, a 
bibliography and other features. : 

2. “Safety Education, a Magazine for 
Teacher and Pupil.” This magazine is publish- 
ed monthly. It contains projects, stories, plays, 
a parody newspaper which is especially useful 
for older boys and girls, who must be reached 
through their sense of humor, and a depart- 
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ment devoted to suggested activities for a 
school safety organization. It also contains 
a monthly colored supplement in the form of 
a poster illustrating a lesson contained in the 
magazine itself. 

3. The National Safety Council Calendar. 
This is a large, twelve page calendar, each 
page containing an excellent illustration in 
full color which may be detached after the 
month is past and used in a scrapbook or 
mounted as a poster. The reverse of each 
sheet is printed with information regarding 
common accidents and their prevention. 

4. The Special Leafiet Series. This year 
the following leaflets are being sent to School 
Members: 

(1) Public Accidents—a National Prob- 
lem. A statistical report, indispensable to those 
who would have a clear idea of the extent of 
the problem. (Additional copies, 20c.) 

(2) Safety-Ize. A most useful and practi- 
cal guide to the prevention of home and traffic 
accidents. (Additional copies, 10c.) 

(3) Four Plays, reprinted from Safety Edu- 
cation—“The Runaway Ball,” “Bruin’s Inn,” 
“Bill’s Christmas Fright,” and “The Hero.” 
(Additional copies, 25¢c each.) 

(4) What's the Idea—Safety? A play for 
the senior high school. (Additional copies, 


15c.) 

(5) The Safety Movement in America. A 
collection of source material for the senior 
high school grades or for the teacher who 
wishes to have an adequate knowledge of the 
background and accomplishments of the safety 
movement. (Additional copies, 50c.) 

(6) The Junior Safety Council Handbook. 
The handbook is intended to supply all neces- 
sary information to those wishing to organize 
a children’s safety council, or to undertake 
safety work through some school organiza- 
tion already established, such as a civics club, 
ete. It outlines a constitution, describes in 
detail duties of officers and committees and 
suggests many activities. 

In addition to these ten publications, school 
members are entitled to rent films and slides 
from the Chicago Headquarters of the Nation- 
al Safety Council and also to call upon the 
Council for consultation service in solving 
any special problems that may come up. The 
Education Division of the National Safety 
Council, at 120 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, acts as a clearing-house of information 
between schools so that members may have 
the benefit of each other’s experience. Mem- 
bers may call upon the field staff of the Edu- 
eation Division for personal visits without 
extra charge. 

The Special School Membership dues are 
five dollars a year and include the entire ser- 
vice as outlined above. School members may 
also subscribe to the National Safety News at 
$4 a year. Special collections of material for 
normal schools are also available to members 
at $5. These collections include courses of 
study in safety education, a textbook, various 
monographs and articles, posters, ete. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NEEDS 


The financial needs of all institutions of 


higher education are well set forth in the fol- 
lowing letter from the President of Harvard 


University: 


In its manifold activities of collecting, ex- 
tending and imparting knowledge, and the 
materials from which it is made, the Uni- 
versity has an exhaustless need of money. 


Let me begin by telling you a little of what 
we need in the College. First, as to material 
equipment. Some of the most interesting and 
valuable courses have been obliged to limit 
their numbers because of restricted space in 
lecture rooms or laboratories. Biology 1, 
“Life and Its Environment,” and Geology 4 
are limited to 300 students, although many 
more apply; and in one of these cases, at least, 
no Freshmen are admitted, although it is one 
especially well adapted for Freshmen. Some 
of the literary courses also are limited, so 
that those who would like to take them cannot 
do so. Clearly that is not as it should be. 


Still more imperative is the expenditure 
upon the teaching force. The time when in- 
struction was given purely by lectures, as the 
Moors, after the conquest of Granada, were 
baptized by being sprinkled in crowds, has 
long passed; for we are now giving more at- 
tention to the individual student and bringing 
him into much closer contact with his teachers. 
No one familiar with what is actually going 
on in the College, the efforts of the Dean’s 
office to help the men in difficulty, the super- 
vision by advisers of the Freshmen and the 
stimulus of tutors in the later years, will 
doubt that our students are getting far more 
individual care, better education and more 
contact with the instructing staff than ever 
before. But all this costs much, and is by no 
means yet brought to completion. The hope 
that the tutorial system would create a closer 







contact between student and teacher has, in- 
deed, come true, until now the students seek 
conferences so frequently that the tutors have 
too little time for their own study and writ- 
ing. This has become a matter of serious 
concern, and means that we must increase 
the number of tutors and, therefore, the ex- 
pense. 


We are not seeking to extend into new fields 
or cover more ground, but to do better the 
things that are essential; to have in the Fac- 
ulty, not the largest number of men, but the 
highest grade of scholars and teachers; to 
infuse a vivid intellectual interest throughout 
the undergraduate body, not only among those 
who intend to devote their lives to scholar- 
ship, but still more among those who will 
carry on the active work of the community. 
We have not resources enough to do these 
things as well as we might, and as it is our 
duty to do. 


The needs of the graduate and professional 
schools are not less urgent. We must keep 
them at the highest level, and yet nearly all 
of them are too little endowed—in one case 
almost without endowment. Besides all this 
there is the promotion of productive thought, 
in which America should take a larger share 
than it has hitherto. Much as the alumni 
and other friends have given the University, 
it is still insufficiently equipped for its tasks. 
—A. Lawrence Lowell. 





KNOWING 


He who knows not and knows not he knows not 
He is a fool—shun him; 

He who knows not and knows he knows not 
He is simple—teach him; 

He who knows and knows not he knows 

He is asleep—wake him; 

He who knows and knows he knows 

He is wise—follow him. 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF THE EAs 
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TEN PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINING 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


E. S. EVENDEN 


1. Minimum salaries for all teachers should 
be high enough to afford a living demanded 
of teachers. The sooner this becomes $1,200 
or more for every beginning teacher with nor- 
mal-school training, the better for the schools 
of the country. 

2. Minimum salaries should vary for dif- 
ferent amounts of training secured by the be- 
ginning teacher. 


38. Maximum salaries should be high 
enough to justify looking upon teaching as a 
career, rather than as a temporary or step- 
ping-stone job. 

4, Maximum salaries should vary accord- 
ing to the preparation of teachers. The more 
time and money a teacher spends in prepara- 
tion to teach, in other words, the more he 
invests in his training, the larger should be 
his returns. Teachers with standard normal- 
school training should be able to attain a 
maximum salary of from $2,000 to $3,000, 
depending on the size of the city, the cost of 
living, and the teacher’s abilities, while teach- 
ers with college or university training under 
the same positions should be able to attain 
from $3,600 to $5,000 as teachers. 


5. Even though maximum salaries gen- 
erally should serve the purposes just listed, 
it should also be common practice to pay teach- 
ers of unusual ability more than the scheduled 
maximum. Teachers should realize that the 
“top is open.” 

6. There should be no salary distinctions 
between various school divisions when train- 
ing and experience are the same. 


7. Salary increases or annual increments 
should be of sufficient size to be perceptible in 
the teacher’s annual budget. They should 
approximate ten per cent of the salary. 


8. Increases should vary in number and 
amount for teachers with varying amounts 
of training and experience. Six increases are 
recommended for two-year normal-school 
graduates, and ten or more for graduates of 
colleges and universities representing four 
or more years’ work beyond the high school. 


9. Successful experience in other cities 
should be recognized when a teacher is em- 
ployed in a city. 


10. Increases should not be given auto- 
matically to all teachers who are retained in 
the system. Instead, they should serve as a 
constant incentive to growth and development 
during teaching—From February, 1926 Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. 





SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The total population of the United States 
in 1900 was 75,602,515, with an estimated 
school population of 21,404,322. In 1924 the 
total population amounted to 112,078,611, with 
an estimated school population of 29,345,911. 
The percentage of the total population en- 
rolled in public schools in 1900 was 20.5. In 
1924 it was 21.7. In 1900 the percentage of 
school population enrolled in public schools 
was 72.4; in 1924 it was 82.8. To accommo- 
date the great army of school children 263,280 
schoolhouses were required in 1924. The total 
number of teachers employed in public schools, 
elementary and secondary, in 1900 was 423,- 
062; in 1924 the number was 761,308. In 1900 
the percentage of pupils in high schools was 
3.3; in 1924 the percentage was 14.0. The 
colleges, universities and professional schools 
in 1900 enrolled 224,284 students; in 1924 the 
total was 726,124. In 1900, 1 out of every 186 
persons in the United States was a college 
graduate. In 1925, 1 out of every 89. 
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The Metric Standards Bill 


Educators have many times discussed the 
pros and cons of substituting a decimal metric 
system for the sundry quarts, pecks, bushels, 
barrels, etc. ad infinitum which American, 
Canadian and British citizens have employed 
decidedly to each other’s confusion. 


Of recent years as interests have become 
international the demand for world metric 
units has grown. In 1921 Japan and Russia 
adopted international decimal standards. Eng- 
land, Canada and America are the only out- 
standing nations who have failed to adopt 
such standards. The states of Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Tennessee and Utah, 
representing a population of 15,000,000, pe- 
titioned Congress officially through their State 
Legislatures to adopt the metric standards. 


As a result of this widespread interest and 
agitation a Metric Standards Bill is before 
the 1926 Congress. The Metric Standards 
Bill (H. R. 10), introduced by Hon. Fred A. 
Britten of Illinois, would establish the deci- 
mal metric measures in merchandising, not 
necessarily in production, after a transition 
period of 10 years. 


That is, if the Bill should pass, after Janu- 
ary 1, 1935 the world yard (meter), the world 
quart (liter) and world pound (500 grams) 
would be used in the selling of all commodi- 
ties, although manufacturers might use what- 
ever measures they desire in production. 


The world yard, the world quart and the 
world pound, like the dollar, would be on the 
decimal basis. 


The Metric Standards Bill (H. R. 10) was 


referred to the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures for study and report. 
If you want to indicate your support of the 
Bill, Frederick W. Magrady, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. is the Pennsyl- 
vania member of the Committee with whom 
you should record your support of metric leg- 
islation. Hearings on the Bill began Febru- 
ary 1. 
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WILLIAM H. MARTIN 


William H. Martin, superintendent of the 
schools of Wilkinsburg, was elected president 
of the Western Convention District, P. S. 
E. A., at the October, 1925 meeting held in 
Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh. Mr. Martin is a 
native of Carroll County, Ohio, and is a gradu- 
ate of Slippery Rock Normal School and 
Franklin College. He was principal of the 
Burgettstown, Pennsylvania, schools, 1901- 
1904, going to Wilkinsburg in 1904 to teach 
in the high school. In 1908 he went to Penn- 
sylvania College for Women as professor of 
mathematics and in 1913 entered the Pitts- 
burgh public school system as a teacher in 
mathematics. He taught in Schenley High 
School until he became superintendent of the 
Wilkinsburg schools, May 1, 1922. 

In 1918, Mr. Martin became a candidate for 
the Legislature in the tenth district, Alle- 
gheny County, and served two terms as a 
member of the Assembly, including the ses- 
sions of 1919 and 1921. 

He says that almost everything has hap- 
pened to him within the past few years except 
being in jail, and while he enjoyed the ex- 
citement and turmoil of political life he main- 
tains that a school superintendency provides 
all opportunity necessary for a strenuous life. 





READING NOTICE 


We improve on nature every time we cut our 
hair or trim our finger nails or dehorn our 
cattle. Sometimes man-made products in 
which man-made, inexhaustible materials are 
used are even superior for a given purpose to 
nature-made materials, e. g., natural slate is 
difficult to handle because of its weight, small 
size and frangibility, while a new combination 
gives all the values of natural slate as a school 
blackboard without its discounts and has addi- 
tional good qualities. This new blackboard is 
the result of eight years of careful experi- 
mentation and three years of actual school- 
room testing. 


Longer slabs of greater durability and elas- 
ticity, finer, blacker and more uniform writing 
surface, fireproof, backing properly seasoned 
to give lifelong durability, immunity from 
warping and buckling and very minimum up- 
keep are some of the good points of this new- 
ly developed blackboard now on the market as 
“Sterling Lifelong Blackboard.” 


The makers of this blackboard, Weber Cos- 
tella Company of Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
long years of experiment and effort have not 
been in vain. 





Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like the 
sea-faring man on the desert of waters you 
choose them as your guides, and following 
them, you reach your destiny—Carl Schurz. 
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Bellewood Building. New Eagle, Pa. 


NEW EAGLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

During the past two years many changes 
have been made in the New Eagle Public 
Schools under the direction of C. S. Wilkins, 
supervising principal. One of the first changes 
made was in method of teaching. The sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades were placed in one 
building under the departmental system. Vis- 
iting days, wise use of teachers’ meetings and 
supervision improved the teaching. Written 
reports on visits made were required. Each 
teacher was assigned a certain school to visit. 
Problems pertaining to the conditions in the 
classroom were discussed by the teachers and 
in this way many improvements were made 
and better results obtained. 

A new grading system is now used. The 
school year is divided into two semesters and 
during each semester no less than two tests 
may be given in each subject. At the close 
of each semester the grades earned on the 
tests are averaged and one-third of the test 
average added to two-thirds of the daily 
grades gives the semester grade. At the close 
of the second semester the two _ semester 
grades are averaged, this gives the term 
grade. It is the term grade that determines 
whether a child passes or fails. The report 
cards are made out in letters and the teachers 
keep the grades in figures. 


DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 

The Pennsylvania State Dental Society and 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Health 
with the co-operation and approval of the 
State Department of Public Instruction will 
promote the Second State-wide Dental Health 
Week, beginning May 1, 1926. 

In view of the established fact that tooth 
troubles outnumber all other physical defects 
found among children and that tooth defects 
can largely be prevented by regular home 
mouth hygiene, the teachers of the coming 
generation are urged to stress especially the 
importance of well-cared-for teeth not only 
during Dental Health Week but every week. A 
child with clean well-cared-for teeth is not, as 
a rule, backward or troublesome.—C. J. Hollis- 
ter, D.D.S., Chairman, Mouth Hygiene Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania State Dental Society. 
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Bronze and Purple Grackles 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties is able to make the following offer of 
assistance for the present school year to those 
teachers and others in the United States and 
Canada who are interested in forming Junior 
Audubon Clubs and giving instruction to chil- 
dren on the subject of birds and their useful- 
ness. 


The cost of membership in a Junior Audubon 
Club is 10 cents, a nominal amount; for the 
undertaking costs the National Association of 
Audubon Societies twice that amount for every 
child enrolled. The teacher should explain 
to her pupils that as members of the Junior 
Audubon Club they will be expected to learn 
all they can about the wild birds and must be 
kind to the birds and protect them. Each 
child will receive six colored pictures of com- 
mon American birds made by one of the lead- 
ing artists of America, also six leaflets tell- 
ing how the birds make their nests, what they 
eat, where they go in winter, what are their 
enemies and other facts of interest. With 
each leaflet will be supplied an outline drawing, 
on which the colors may be copied from the 
plates. Each child also receives the Audubon 
button in colors. New pictures, literature 
and buttons are supplied every year to those 
who may desire to continue the arrangement. 

The teacher who forms a club of twenty- 
five or more will receive free for one year the 
magazine Bird-Lore, which is the leading 
popular journal on birds published in the 
world. Sometimes in small schools it is not 
possible to enroll twenty-five. In such cases 
the material is furnished the children if as 
many as ten are interested, but the magazine 
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goes only when the minimum number of a club 
is twenty-five. 

Pennsylvania has 890 Junior Audubon Clubs 
with 39,875 members enrolled. 

Teachers should send the club fees to T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 








A LOYALTY CONTEST 

The Junior and Senior High School at Can- 
ton, R. L. Van Scoten, Supervising Principal, 
conducted a Loyalty Contest in which the va- 
rious home rooms competed for the best set 
of resolutions on Loyalty to One’s High School. 
The subject was first discussed at length in 
the home room during the home room period 
and then put in the form of resolutions by a 
committee appointed by the president. The 
following resolutions were considered the best. 
They were printed in the form of a bookmarker 
and distributed to the students: 


Loyalty to One’s High School 


Resolved: That since my high school is the 
institution where I must acquire my mental, 
somewhat of my physical and to some extent 
my moral and spiritual education, and since it 
is a building adequately furnished, supplied 
with textbooks, equipped with apparatus and 
supervised by faculty, and since all this is 
provided free by the citizens of this commu- 
nity for the education of youth: 

Loyalty to it demands study, thoughtful ex- 
ercise, clean living and reverence for religion. 
Loyalty to it demands protection of its prop- 
erty, proper use of its textbooks and appar- 
atus, and obedience to and respect for its 
faculty, 

I therefore believe that to be loyal to my 
High School I must study, play, live, worship, 
obey and co-operate, always with the idea that 
the opportunities offered by my school are a 
sacred trust; that if I betray this trust I lose, 
my town loses and my country loses. 

The loyalty which fills the heart of every 
true high school student is a determined feel- 
ing to be faithful to the high school, to back 
it in everything it tries to do, to make his own 
personality reflect that of his school. 

I believe this to be my duty. 

Margaret Thurston, 

Leone Rodebaugh, 

Marguerite Carl 
Committee 





TO THE TEACHER 


The eyes of the ages are toward him. 
The love of the race is his own. 
The heart of the world will reward him 
With a name that is more than a throne. 
The life that he lives is unending, 
For he is the servant of youth. 
Earth is lit by the flame he is tending, 
This priest at the altar of Truth. 
—Clarence E. Flynn 
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HAZLETON PUBLIC SCHOOL BAND 
The Hazleton Public School Band, organized January 10, 1925, is composed of 





boys enrolled in grades 6-12 of the city schools. The nucleus of this band was a 
fifteen piece jazz band organized in the High School without supervisory leadership. 
The boys of this group elected D. J. Lewis, Supervisor of Music of the Public Schools, 
to the position of leader of the band, and selected Harry F. Grebey, Principal of the 
Green Street Junior High School, as it organizer and business manager. Superin- 
tendent of Schools, A. D. Thomas, approved these selections and presented a requisi- 





tion to the Board of Directors for uniforms. 


The band now numbers seventy pieces. 





AN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
AT PENN STATE 


Will Grant Chambers, dean of the School of 
Education and director of the summer session, 
has announced that an Institute of Music 
Education is to be launched as a special fea- 
ture of the coming summer session at the 
Pennsylvania State College. Richard W. 
Grant, now head of the college music depart- 
ment and a well known figure in the field of 
public school music, will direct the Institute. 


A thoroughly musical atmosphere for stu- 
dents is a feature of the institute. Small cot- 
tages on the campus will provide homes for 
the students and they will have separate ac- 
commodations at the college dining commons 
where all will mingle freely with the prominent 
instructors secured from outside the college. 
Provision is being made for the instruction of 
200 or more students in the new institute 


which will offer an environment comparable 
to the now famous Penn State Institute of 
French Education. 

While the institute is primarily for the in- 
struction and training of teachers and super- 
visors of school music, academic students in 
the summer school will have opportunity to 
take individual instruction in instrumental 
and vocal music. 

All courses have been approved by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and meet the certification requirements of 
Pennsylvania and practically all other states. 

The curriculum has been planned very care- 
fully and consists of approximately 78 credits 
of music and 60 credits of academic subjects, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the School of Education. A special booklet on 
the institute is being prepared and may be 
obtained by writing Director Grant at State 
College, Pa. 
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> = 
& 5 Place of 
= oa Meeting 
8 
= 7] 
General Programs | 7:30! 11:00} 
1:30; Auditorium 
Committee on Resolu- 
tions 4:00 Mr. Rummer's 
ffice 
Committee on Nomina- 
tions 4:00 Clio Room 
Departments 
County Superintendents | 2:00 9:00; Room G 
District Superintendents) 
and Supervising Prin. 2:00 9:00 Room K 
ee oa 1 
College & Teacher Train. 9:00; Room E 
Senior High School | 2:00 9:00| Clio Room 
Junior High School | 2:00} 9:00] Room H 
| 
Rural Schools | | 9:00) Room L 
Grade Schools 2:00 


Fri., Union St. 
Bla 


| 9:00) Sat., Auditorium 
|. 


ae 


9:00| Room F 





Health Education and 
Athletics 





Vocational Education and Practical 


Arts No session planned 





Music No session planned 








PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allegheny County 

First — Jessie Gray, Philadel- 
phia 

Second Vice-President, Rhys Powell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Scranton 

Executive Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


NORTHEAST CONVENTION DISTRICT 


President, A. A. Killian, Forty Fort, Pa. 
First Vice-President, W. W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Second Vice-President, Clare A. Winans, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Secretary, A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke, Pa. 

Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Department Presidents 


County Superintendents, F. H. Taylor, Mon- 
trose 
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District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals, J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 

College and Teacher Training, Ralph Yakel, 
East Stroudsburg 

Senior High Schools, A. E. Quackenbush, 
Towanda 

Junior High Schools, W. A. Herr, Hazleton 

Rural Schools, George A. Farrell, Muncy 

Grade Schools, Nellie Moore, Bloomsburg 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts, Ray 
Cole, Bloomsburg 

Music, Leon Bly, Carbondale 

Health Education and Athletics, A. Lester 
Crapser, Scranton 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Frank McCarthy, Miners Mills 

George L. Swank, Sunbury 

Mary Welsh, Danville 

W. H. Fehr, Dushore 

Mary McAndrew, Carbondale 

John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock 

C. B. Dissinger, Milford 

J. R. Woodruff, Selinsgrove 

Edna Q. Deilly, Bloomsburg 

E. E. Kuntz, East Stroudsburg 

The Committee on Resolutions will hold its 

first meeting in Mr. Rummer’s office, High 
School Building, Wilkes-Barre, on Friday af- 
ternoon, March 12 at 4:00 o’clock. 


ENROLLMENT BLANKS 


There will be blanks for enrollment at all 
of the section meetings as well as at the gen- 
eral sessions. There will be no fee for enroll- 
ment, but it is hoped that every person who 
attends this convention will enroll his name so 
that a complete record of the number of per- 
sons who attend the convention may be ob- 
tained. 


WILKES-BARRE HOTEL RATES 


The Sterling Hotel will be Convention Head- 
quarters 

Sterling Hotel, capacity 180 rooms, European 
plan $2.00 and $3.00 per person 

Redington Hotel, capacity 100 rooms, $2.00 
and $3.00 

Durkee, capacity 100 rooms, $2.50 and $3.50 

Plaza, capacity 50 rooms, $1.50 to $4.00 

Poland, capacity, 50 rooms, $1.25 to $2.50 

Hotel Hart, 25 rooms, $2.00 to $3.00 

Those desiring rooms in private homes will 

be taken care of by the Y. M. C. A. and the 

Y. W. C. A. Both organizations have express- 

ed a desire to assist in making every delegate 

to the convention happy and comfortable. 


PROGRAM OF THE WILKES-BARRE 
CONVENTION 


NORTHEAST CONVENTION DISTRICT 
P. S. E. A. 

All of the sessions of the convention, except 
those of the Department of Grade Schools, 
will be held in the James M. Coughlin High 
School, North Washington street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Friday Evening, March 12, 1926, 7:30 o’clock 
Auditorium High School 


President A. A. Killian, Forty Fort, Presiding 
All officers of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, and the officers of the 
Northeast Convention District will be seated 
on the platform. 
7:30 Concert by the orchestra and the band 
of the James M. Coughlin High 
School, under the direction of Gwilym 
Davies, Supervisor of Music, Wilkes- 
Barre Public Schools 
Overture, “The Black Rose”’—Brockton 
Waltz, “The Faun”—Andreefee 
Intermezzo, “Annetta”—Morrison 
Overture, “The Bridal Rose”—Lavallee 
The Wilkes-Barre High School Orchestra 
Overture, “Symbol of Honor’—Skaggs 
Overture, “American Federation” — 
Hyes 
“The Home Town Band’—Beemish 
James M. Coughlin High School Band 
8:00 Invocation, Rev. L. L. Sprague, Prin- 
cipal Wyoming Seminary 
Community Singing, led by Gwilym 
Davies 
Announcements, Appointment of Com- 
mittees, Nomination of Officers, etc. 
8:20 Address, Clean Athletics, J. A. W. 
Haas, President of Muhlenberg Col- 


lege 
8:50 Vocal Solo, Mrs. Annette Gilbert 
:00 Address, Health Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Frederick W. Maroney, 
Director of the Department of Health 
Instruction, Atlantic City, N. J. 

9:30 An Opportunity to Get Acquainted. The 
teachers of the Wilkes-Barre Public 
Schools invite all visiting teachers 
to spend an hour with them in getting 
acquainted 

Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
11:00 o’clock 


11:00 Community Singing, led by Gwilym 
Davies 
11:10 Address, Modern Tendencies in Educa- 
tion, Charles R. Foster, Associate 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
11:30 Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Saturday Afternoon, March 13, 1926 
1:30 o’clock 


:30 Singing, Male Quartette, Wilkes-Barre 
High School 

:45 Address, Freedom Through Responsi- 
bility, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 


© 


_ 


_ 


Philadelphia 

2:15 Vocal Solo, Herbert Lloyd, Wilkes- 
Barre 

2:20 Address, Subject to be announced, G. 


C. L. Reimer, Principal State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa 
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2:50 Address, The Question of the Profession, 
C. C. Ellis, Professor of Education, 
Juniata College 


3:30 Adjournment 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


F. H. Taylor, Montrose, President 
Friday Afternoon, March 12, 1926 
2:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room G 

2:00 Observation of Demonstration Teaching. 
During this hour the members of this 
department will go to the Union 
Street Building to observe the teach- 
ing which will be held at this time. 
See the program for the Grade 
Schools 

8:00 Better Supervision of Rural Schools, 
Lee L. Driver, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

3:30 Directing Study in Rural Schools, Ray- 
mond W. Robinson, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Bradford County, Pa. 

4:00 General discussion of the afternoon 
program 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 


9:00 Our Next Objectives, Lee L. Driver 


9:30 Rural High School Crisis, William W. 
Evans, Superintendent of Columbia 
County Schools 

10:00 Joint Meeting with the Senior and 
Junior High School Sections. See the 
program under the High School Sec- 
tions 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS 


J. J. Koehler, Honesdale, President 
Friday Afternoon, March 12, 1926 


2:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room K 
1. Standard Equipment for Grades One to 
Four, Inclusive, Lawrence T. Orner, 
Supervising Principal of Nicholson 
Public Schools, Nicholson, Pa. 
General Discussion. Leader, Edna Q. 
Pelcher, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
2. Standard Equipment for Grades Five to 
Eight, Inclusive, A. H. Howell, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa. 
General Discussion. Leader, William  S. 
Robinson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Taylor, Pa. 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 
1. The Use of Tests and Measurements, D. J. 
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Mahoney, Principal Conyngham 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. The Supervising Principal and His School 
Board, Carmon Ross, Supervising 
Principal, Doylestown Public’ Schools, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
A. E. Quackenbush, Towanda, President 


Friday Afternoon, March 12, 1926 
2:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Clio Room 
General Theme: The Use of the Study Period 
2:00 The Study Hall Period, Robert E. Lar- 
amy, Superintendent of Schools, Al- 
toona 


2:40 The Supervised Study Period, A. M. 
Weaver, Principal, Williamsport High 
School, Williamsport, Pa. 

3:20 The Study Conference Period, Francis 
R. Parker, Principal of Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira, New York 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 

9:00 Individualized Instruction in the Senior 
High School, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 

9:30 The Articulation of Guidance in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Har- 
old L. Holbrook, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

10:00-11:00 Joint Round Table by the Senior 
High School Section, Junior High 
School Section, and the Department 
of County Superintendents 

Conference on the Real Differences be- 

tween the Senior and the Junior High 
School, led by Charles R. Foster, As- 
sociate Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools 

11:00 General Session of the Convention in 
the Auditorium 


DEPARTMENT OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


W.A. Herr, Hazleton, President 


Friday Afternoon, March 12, 1926 
2:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room H 


2:00 Exploratory Courses in the Junior High 
School, Silas O’Rorem, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

2:30 Extra Curricular Activities in the 
Junior High School, Charles R. Fos- 
ter, Pittsburgh 

3:00 Methods of Teaching English in the 
Junior High School, Claire M. Con- 
way, Dean of Women, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

3:30 Round Table discussion of the preceding 
topics 
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Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Clio Room 


On Saturday morning this department will 
hold a joint session with the department of 
senior high schools in Clio Room. For the 
program of this session, see the program print- 
ed for the Department of Senior High Schools. 


DEPARTMENT OF GRADE SCHOOLS 
Nelle E. Moore, Bloomsburg, President 


Friday Afternoon, March 12, 1926 
2:00 o’clock 
This Department will meet in the Union 
Street Building which is just across the street 
from the James M. Coughlin High School. 
2:00 Demonstration Lessons in Teaching Si- 
lent Reading 
First Grade Lessons—Room 2 
Second Grade. Lessons—Room 1 
Third Grade Lessons—Room 6 
Fourth Grade Lessons—Room 4 
Fifth Grade Lessons—Room 9 
Sixth Grade Lessons—Room 7 
Seventh Grade Lessons—Room 8 
Eighth Grade Lessons—Room 12 
3:00 Conferences—Discussion of the Lessons 
Taught 
Primary Teachers, Leader, May K. 
Hayden, Bloomsburg State Normal 
School 
Intermediate and Upper Grades, Lead- 
er, Helen Purcell, East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 


9:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School Auditorium 


Remedial Reading Instruction, Laura Zirbes, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION AND ATHLETICS 


A. Lester Crapser, Scranton, President 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room F 


9:00 Features of a Health Education Pro- 
gram, Frederick W. Maroney, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Health In- 
struction, Atlantic City, N. J. 

10:00 Round Table Discussion of High School 
Athletics 

11:00 General Session of the Convention in 
the High School Auditorium 


DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL ED- 
UCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSIC 


No program has been prepared for these 
departments this year on account of a conflict 
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with the meetings previously planned by the 
Anthracite Arts Association. It is planned to 
have strong programs for these departments 
~ Convention of the Northeast District 
in 3 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Ralph Yakel, East Stroudsburg, Pa., President 
Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o'clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room E 
A consideration of some points where Col- 
leges and Normal Schools could co-operate in 


the training and improvement of teachers. 
Curricula Standardization, Isaac E. Doughton, 


Head Department of Education, Mans-.- 


field State Normal School 

Admission and Transfer of Students, W. O. 
Allen, Head Department of Education, 
Lafayette College 

Institutes, Paul A. Mertz, Pennsylvania State 
College 

Extension Courses, W. A. Sutliffe, Dean 
Bloomsburg State Normal School 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
Fred W. Diehl, Danville, President 


Saturday Forenoon, March 13, 1926 
9:00 o’clock 
James M. Coughlin High School, Room L 


The program for this department has not 
been fully completed, but it is expected that 
the following persons will discuss important 
phases of rural school work. David H. Rob- 
bins, Professor of Rural Education, Blooms- 
burg State Normal School; C. S. Snyder, 
Uniondale, Susquehanna County; Mrs. Grace 
Perham, Assistant County Superintendent of 
Wayne County. 





HIS MISTAKE 


He longed to find the road to fame, 
But not a highway bore that name. 


He thought to glory there must be 
A level path that he should see; 


But every road to which he came 
Possessed a terrifying name. 


He never thought that fame might lurk 
Along the dreary path called Work. 


He never thought to go and see 
What marked the road called Industry. 


Because it seemed so rough and high, 
He passed the road to Service by. 


Yet had he taken either way, 
He might have come to fame some day. 
—Detroit Free Press 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIERS’ 
ORPHAN SCHOOL 


(From page 431) 

the Soldiers’ Orphan School. Rising at six 
o’clock, the student finds his day filled with 
doing, playing, learning. Four nights a week 
every student goes back to his schoolroom for 
one hour’s supervised study. Upon reaching 
the seventh grade he joins the Curtin Literary 
Society where he learns parliamentary prac- 
tice and public speaking. Last year, largely 
as a result of this training, the debating team 
engaged in four contests with neighboring 
high schools and was victorious in every de- 
bate. 

The Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 
is maintained by the State of Pennsylvania, 
under the direct supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Orphans of sol- 
diers, sailors or marines who served in any 
war may be admitted between the ages of six 
and fourteen years, providing the fathers were 
residents of Pennsylvania at the time of en- 
listment and that the parents or guardians 
are now residents of the State. Children may 
be admitted under any of the following con- 
ditions (1) Full Orphans, (2) Half Orphans, 
(3) When either or both parents are perma- 
nently disabled or destitute. Those interested 
in securing the admission of children should 
address the superintendent, Colonel C. Blaine 
Smathers, who will forward a simple appli- 
cation blank which, when properly filled out 
and acted upon by the Admission Committee 
of the Board of Trustees, will admit the —_ 
cant. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEWS 

The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, publishes new Micrometer Charts and 
also Decimal Equivalent Tables that may be 
secured by vocational schools free of cost. 

J. Walter Gapp, Supervising Principal of 
Lansdale, opened a new continuatien school 
on January 4. Mrs. Katherine Witherow, a 
local teacher has been engaged to teach this 
school. 

The school district of Parsons opened a new 
continuation school on January 4. E. E. Ev- 
ans, Supervising Principal, has transferred 
Sadie M. Smith, Junior High School teacher, 
to be the teacher of this new school. 

Following the annual vocational luncheon 
of the Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education in Scranton, December 30, the vo- 
cational teachers visited the International 
Correspondence School. President Weeks had 
extended a very cordial invitation to this group 
and others attending the State meeting. 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


Joint Meeting—Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of School- 
men’s Week will be held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, March 24-27, 1926. 

This year there will be a joint meeting with 
the Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
These joint meetings promise to bring togeth- 
er one of the largest gatherings of public and 
private school, Normal School and College 
and University Educators assembled in recent 
years in the Southeastern part of Pennsylva- 
nia. Every effort is being put forth to make 
the program just as interesting and construc- 
tive as possible to merit the continued success 
of these conferences. 

The Committee in charge of Schoolmen’s 
Week is made up as follows: 


Representing the University of Pennsylvania: 

Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Chairman 

LeRoy A. King, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Secretary 

Maurice J. Babb, Professor of Mathematics 

Edward H. Heffner, Assistant Professor of 
Latin 

a Musser, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
is 

Donald R. Young, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology 

Wm. C. Ash, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation 


Representing the State: 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Slippery Rock 

C. E. Plasterer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cameron County 

Rhys Powell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton 

R. B. Taylor, Principal of High School, Nor- 
ristown 

George R. Wheeler, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Philadelphia 

Advisory Committeemen in Charge of Secon- 

dary School Conferences: 

Art, Constance Pendelton, Kensington High 
School 

Biology, Edward E. Wildman, West Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls 

Commercial Studies, Clarence A. Wesp, 
Northeast High School 

English, P. C. Kitchen, University of Penn- 


sylvania 
Geography, F. E. Williams, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Greek and Latin, Jessie E. Allen, Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls 

History, Jessie C. Evans, William Penn High 
School 

Home Economics, Ruth Michaels, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Industrial Arts, Walter H. Magill, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
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Mathematics, J. A. Blackburn, Friends Cen- 
tral School 
Modern Languages, Wilton W. Blancké, 

South Philadelphia High School for Boys 
Physical Education, William J. Cromie, 
University of Pennsylvania 
Physics and Chemistry, Robert B. Morris, 
South Philadelphia High School for Boys 
Social Studies, W. R. Crawford, University 
of Pennsylvania 


In making the arrangements for the joint 
meetings with the Southeastern Convention 
District of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association the following persons participated 
in conferences in planning the programs: 
Miss Jessie Gray, First Vice-President, P. 
S. E. A., Philadelphia 

Dr. : Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 

S. E. A., Harrisburg 

Dr. feted Gerson, Associate Supt. of 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Mr. Walter Lefferts, President Philadelphia 
Teachers Association 

Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, President Girard 
College, Philadelphia 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Professor Swarth- 

more College, Swarthmore 

Dr. Quincy A. Kuehner, Professor Temple 

University, Philadelphia 
Dr. Albert L. Rowland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cheltenham Twp., Elkins Park 


In the program the following topics will be 
given consideration: 

The Pennslvania Teacher Training and Teach- 
er Supply Situation, and Measures to meet 
the conditions revealed 

Social Program of the Secondary School 

Individualized Instruction—Elementary 
Schools 

Failures in High School Subjects and Remedial 
Measures in Use 

Demonstration Lessons—Individualized In- 
struction, Grades 4, 5 and 6, Primary and 
High School Grades 

Public Finance and Taxation Program 

Individualized Instruction—Secondary Schools 

Responsibility of the College for the Success 
of Its Students 

Larger Unit of School Administration—Rural 
Education Program 

Guidance Program 

Standardized Tests in High School ‘ee Diag- 
nostic Purposes 

The Junior College Movement 

Analysis of Costs in Education 

Elementary Teachers’ Program 

High School Conferences 

Junior High School Program 

How Professionalize the Attendance Officer 

Rural School Program 

School Library Conferences as_ Related to 
Elementary Schools and High Schools 

Guidance Conference—Round Table-Certifica- 
tion of Counselors 

Professionalizing the School Building Pro- 
gram 

Measurement Program 
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A large number of the schoolmen of Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining states will appear on 
the various programs. Among the speakers 
of note are the following: 

Dr. Edward R. A. Seligman, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa 

Dr. Norman Angell, Address, The Teacher 
and the Public Mind 

Angelo Patri, New York City 

Dr. Wm. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Mrs. Frieda Holmes Wilson, Abbeville, Louisi- 
ana 

Dr. John H. Withers, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

Dr. George F. Zook, President, Municipal Uni- 
versity, Akron, Ohio 

Dr. Harlan Updegraff, President, Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa 

Edwin Emery Slosson, Editor, New York City 

E. S. Courtis, Detroit, Michigan 

Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, New Education Fellow- 
ship, London, England 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University 

Dr. Josiah Penniman, Provost, University of 
Pennsylvania 


A detailed program will be sent to the school 
people of Pennsylvania and adjoining States 
about March 10, two weeks prior to the meet- 
ings. Any one desiring a program or further 
particulars concerning these meetings will 
please address Dr. LeRoy A. King, Secretary, 
Room 1138, Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





EDUCATION AND NATIONAL WEALTH 


A comprehensive and painstaking study* 
of the expense of running the American pub- 
lie schools, just completed by the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, fails to give any support to the conten- 
tion that school costs are more than society 
can bear. Every phase of the question of 
school costs as they affect the taxpayer, di- 
rectly or indirectly, was studied in connection 
with the economic power of the United States 
and its ability to meet the ever increasing obli- 
gations of public education. 


Summarizing the results of its exhaustive 
investigation, the Research Division says: “To 
contend that it is impossible for the Nation to 
provide for school support on the present basis, 
or on a more generous basis if it seems wise, 
is to disregard the facts and to base one’s con- 
clusions on the imaginings of small-visioned 
pessimists.” 





* Taking Stock of the Schools, Vol. III, No. 3, Research 
Bulletin of the N, E. A., 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, 
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The Research Division has found that people 
of the United States enjoy far greater quan- 
tities of the material comforts of life than 
those of any other nation; that their ability to 
enjoy these comforts is steadily growing, and 
that enormous sums are regularly available for 
increasing the Nation’s capital and wealth. 

“The amount of the Nation’s savings each 
year is more than five times the sum expended 
for all public education,” said the Division’s 
report. “Industry finds it possible to set aside 
billions for business expansion after it has 
met all other obligations. Millions are readily 
available for the development of new commer- 
cial enterprises. A rapidly growing percent- 
age of our citizens is finding it possible to es- 
tablish and maintain substantial savings ac- 
counts. The total amount in the savings ac- 
count of 39,000,000 people in 1924 was more 
than ten times the total cost of public educa- 
tion. The people of the United States protect 
their future each year by paying insurance 
premiums to an amount that is double the total 
cost of public education. After these essential 
needs have been provided for, billions still re- 
main for non-essentials.” 


The Research Division’s statement that the 
people of the United States enjoy far greater 
quantities of the material comforts of life than 
those of any other nation is based on the fact 
that the increasing school costs have not in- 
terfered with a substantial growth in the Na- 
tion’s ability to produce the basic material 
needs of life. The cost of building construc- 
tion in the United States in 1924 alone was 
$6,012,000,000, just three times the cost of all 
public education. 

“Our yearly expenditures for all public edu- 
cation,” the report declared, “constitute but 
2.33 per cent of the value of agricultural and 
manufactured products. School costs each year 
are less than one third the amount expended in 
building construction. If all of the support 
going to the schools were diverted in the pro- 
duction of agricultural and manufactured 
products, the amount produced would be in- 
creased by 2.33 per cent. Any fear, there- 
fore, that increasing school costs threatens the 
American standard of life—that is, the ability 
to enjoy a full measure of creature comforts 
—is groundless.” 

The study also presents figures which answer 
clearly other arguments of those opposed to 
larger appropriations for public schools. 
“School costs are so great that the Nation is 
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unable to increase its capital,” is one. “Schooi 
costs prevent business expansion,” is another, 
and a third is, “School costs are making it 
difficult for the individual citizen to save 
money.” 

In the first case, the report uses the Federal 
census figures to show that the wealth of the 
United States jumped from $186,299,664,000 
in 1912 to $320,803,862,000 in 1922. Part of 
this increase is fictitious, since it is measured 
in terms of a depreciating dollar. Where this 
factor is eliminated, however, there is evidence 
of a substantial increase in the real wealth 
of the Nation. 

Aside from the vast sums expended for mo- 
tor vehicles, the Research Division has found 
that the American people turn into the electric 
light industry $5,000,000,000 a year, and spend 
$500,000,000 annually to attend moving picture 
theaters. 

Added to these figures the report cites the 
amazing figure of $10,000,000,000 expended 
for pure luxuries by the American people in 
1924. Of this amount $689,000,000 went for 
candy; $1,847,000,000 for tobacco; $820,000,- 
000 for soft drinks; $261,000,000 for perfum- 
ery and cosmetics; $934,000,000 for admissions 
to theaters, dues, etc., and chewing gum, 
$87,000,000. 

“It is probably safe to say that we spend at 
least $15,000,000,000 each year for luxuries 
and non-essentials,” comments the report. 
“We cannot all agree as to which of the ex- 
penditures for the various items that make up 
our National luxury bill could be best reduced. 
It is unnecessary to make this decision here. 

“The fact exists that we are not only able 
to make generous provisions for things essen- 
tial to our economic stability but in addition 
are able to find billions for the non-essentials 
of life. 

“The cost of education is but a minor frac- 
tion of the expenditures regularly made for 
luxuries. The present cost of education could 
be doubled without encroaching upon any of 
the Nation’s economic needs. Such an increase 
eould be made by reducing our luxury expendi- 
tures but twenty per cent. In the light of 
such facts, how can it be maintained that 
school costs are more than society can bear?” 
—J.C.in Journal of the N. E. A. 





February 7, the birthday of Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, author of Don Quixote, has 
been made a Spanish national holiday, to be 
known as Book Day. 
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AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The West Sunbury Vocational School won 
first prize of fifteen dollars in a county con- 
test in landscape gardening. The Butler 
County National Bank offered prizes to the 
school whose work was judged best by M. S. 
Bracken, landscape gardening specialist of 
State College. The Vocational boys in West 
Sunbury school made the plans and did the 
work which merited this prize and they plan 
to use the money for doing additional land- 
scape work by doing additional gardening and 
planting or shrubbery about the buildings. 

Supervisor Henry Wuesthoff, Spartansburg 
Vocational School has, with the help of his 
boys, done considerable culling of poultry in 
his county. Over eight hundred birds have 
been handled and over half of these have been 
sentenced to the block by the boys. 

The agricultural class at Reamstown under 
the direction of Supervisor Sleppv has staged 
a poultry show which has attracted the inter- 
est and co-operation of a large number of the 
local farmers and dealers. Mr. Sleppy has 
also started his junior project work by meet- 
ing a group of twenty-eight grade students 
twice a month. 

The Vocational students at Spring Mills 
have been of assistance to their school by 
turning over the profit which they made by 
selling plants last spring to the local athletic 
association, which has decided to use the money 
to buy a new piano for the school. 

H. E. Newcomer, Supervisor of Agriculture, 
Dimock Vocational School, has scheduled an 
instructive agricultural demonstration, to be 
put on at all of the Parent-Teachers Meetings 
during the school year. The first of these, 
a poultry culling demonstration, was held on 
November 17 and was well attended. 

The local sociology class at Arendtsville 
staged a community party during the holidays. 
Over three hundred people attended the party, 
which was so successful that the ministers of 
the town have requested Mr. Rice to make it an 
annual event. . 

Vocational Agriculture in Pennsylvania was 
well represented at the meeting of the Nation- 
al Society at Cleveland. Among those attend- 
ing were F. T. Struck, H. C. Fetterolf, W. R. 
Skillman, J. B. Berry, Joel Strawn, James 
Palmer, Walter Hess, S. H. Cummings, W. S. 
Hall, C. E. Myers and Chas. Reiter. 





A SCHOLARSHIP TO JAPAN 


Japanese students last year staged several 
Japanese dramas at International House, New 
York City. With the proceeds they founded a 
$1,500 scholarship to send an American stu- 
dent to Japan. Applications from native born 
Americans, men and women, between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years old will be consid- 
ered up to April 1. Address inquiries to the 
Japanese Brotherhood Scholarship Committee, 
ee House, 500 Riverside Drive, New 

ork. 
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n This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
1 material issued by the Department. 
or 
1e 
- DEPARTMENT SERVICE—THE CREDENTIALS BUREAU 
st The Department is initiating a new service through the Credentials Bureau for 
1e those who are not graduates of approved high schools by providing for the uniform 
n evaluation of credentials of secondary grade for entrance into institutions of post- 
j- high school grade. 
d In the past, the Credentials Bureau, known as the Bureau of Professional and 
Pre-Professional Education, evaluated only the credentials for entrance into profes- 
¢ sions other than teaching. Heretofore, each agency has evaluated its own creden- 
tials. Each normal school, for example, evaluated the credentials of those applicants 
n who were not graduates of a first-class high school. This has led naturally to the 
e development of a number of different standards. 
n Under the plan now being put into operation, the Credentials Bureau will issue 
a Certificate of Preliminary (secondary) Education for (1) entrants to the profes- 
Y sions other than teaching and (2) entrants to the teaching profession who can not 
d present to the normal school a diploma from a first-class high school. 
Po In addition, a service will be established which will offer a uniform basis for the 
e evaluation of credentials for admission to all institutions of higher education in 
is Pennsylvania. 
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Official Communications 


SECONDARY “SCHOOL REPORT 
BLANKS 
To High School Principals: 

Secondary School Report Blanks for 1925- 
26 have been forwarded to all county and dis- 
trict superintendents for distribution to high 
school principals. This year the report is so 
arranged that one blank is used for reporting 
all types of secondary schools. 

Each high school principal will receive, from 
his superintendent, three copies of the report 
blank to be filled out; one to be kept in his 
file and two to be returned to his superinten- 
dent. The superintendent will in turn keep 
one copy for his own file, transmitting one 
copy to the Department of Public Instruction. 

High school principals will facilitate the 
classification of schools for 1925-26 by prompt- 
ly returning the two blanks, when completed, 
to their proper superintendent of schools who 
will then forward a copy to the Department. 
It is essential that the report be filed with 
your superintendent at the earliest possible 
date. 

JAMES N. RULE 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The bulletins listed below have recently 
come from the press and are ready for dis- 
tribution. Persons desiring copies of the same 
should make application through the local 
county or district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 18—Course of Study in History 
and Social Science, Years 
7-12 

Bulletin No. 20—A list of Reference Books in 
History and Civics for 
Elementary Schools 

Bulletin No. 21—A list of Reference Books in 
History and Civics for 
Junior High Schools 

Bulletin No. 22—A list of Reference Books in 
History and Social Sci- 
ence for High Schools 

Bulletin No. 25—1925-26 Directory 

Bulletin No. 28—Course of Study in Commer- 
cial Education 





EXHIBITS 


Visitors to the Department of Public In- 
struction have been highly pleased with the 
school exhibits installed in the corridors. 

Three school collections displayed during the 
past month among the Department material, 
attracted attention. One from York included 
library booklets and markers; another from 
New Castle covered practically all subjects in 
the curriculum; the third, from Scranton, 
showed a correlation of English, history, civics 
and geography through art. 

A Special Education exhibit has just 
been installed. This collection visualizes the 
activities of the following institutions: Blind 
—Overbrook; Deaf—Bala and Mt. Airy; Fee- 
ble Minded—Polk; Delinquent—Muncy, Beulah 
Anchorage, Huntingdon and Morganza. 
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IMPROVING THE ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL 


The one-teacher school still presents the 
only opportunity for an elementary education 
available to some 250,000 girls and boys in 
Pennsylvania. Every such school, therefore, 
as a matter of simple justice to this large and 
able group of future citizens should have cer- 
tain essentials of equipment and of educational 
facilities and sanitary conveniences which will 
make it possible for the pupils of such a school 
to enjoy at least the minimum of educational 
opportunity guaranteed to them in the State 
Constitution and set forth in the provisions 
of the School Code. 

These minimum essentials, with due regard 
to the needs and resources of one-teacher 
schools, have been comprehended in a series 
of items so arranged and classified on a card 
as to be easily scored on a scale of 100 points. 
These items when thus scored by a competent 
observer, provide for a given school a pro- 
fessional judgment on the minimum needs of 
the school to put it in all respects on a mini- 
mum level of educational efficiency and direct 
attention also to those things to which first 
efforts for improvement should be applied. 

A copy of the proposed score card to help 
Pennsylvania Communities keep themselves in- 
formed relative to the status of their one- 
teacher schools, and to maintain them on a 
minimum standard level, is presented in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. Persons qualified to 
score such schools are designated specifically 
on the card. For convenience, accuracy and 
uriformity of scoring, some of the standards to 
be applied in assigning points are printed on 
the card; the others will occur readily to the 
scorer who should exercise care to make evalu- 
ations accurately so that reliable conclusions 
may be drawn from the assembled data. 

Schools should be scored only on the points 
given on the card. Many one-teacher schools 
have commendable features other than those 
covered by the score card. However, as only 
minimum essentials are called for, substitution 
of items other than those listed on the card 
is not desirable and will destroy the value of 
the card as a basis for a comparison with other 
one-teacher schools. The School Board in every 
district maintaining one-teacher school build- 
ings will receive a detailed copy of the score 
of each such building together with a special 
certificate to be posted in the schoolroom. A 
supply of these cards will be distributed in a 
short time to all county superintendents. 





STANDARD TESTS FOR JUNIORS 


The Board of Normal School Principals at 
its January meeting adopted a five-year pro- 
gram on uniform standard tests for members 
of the junior class. The Thorndike Examina- 
tion Tests will be used for this purpose and 
will be given on the second Friday of October 
in each year at the fourteen normal schools. 
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STATE EXTENSION EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

The State Superintendent has called a gen- 
eral conference of representatives of all Ex- 
tension Education agencies in the State to 
meet in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, Harrisburg, on Monday, April 19, at 
9:00 A. M. The agencies invited to partici- 
pate in this meeting include the public schools, 
normal schools, universities, school libraries, 
public libraries and the State Library and 
Museum. 

In September, 1924, an Adult Education 
Conference was held in Harrisburg for the 
formulation of a program for adult education 
in Pennsylvania. The deliberations and recom- 
mendations of that assembly have gone far 
toward establishing a permanent place for 
Adult Education in the public school system 
of our Commonwealth. The next step in 
this program is to effect a closer co-ordination 
of existing agencies in the interest of Exten- 
sion Education for all adults and legally em- 
ployed minors. While much good work has 
been done in this field through university and 
normal-school extension, public and school li- 
brary service, and local school service, each of 
these agencies can greatly enlarge its field of 
service by mutual co-operation and support. 

The collective judgment of the leaders in 
this newer field of education should meet the 
demand for a State program of extension ser- 
vice which will bring to the people of Penn- 
sylvania an opportunity for self-improvement 
in elementary, secondary, or higher education, 
according to their needs, at any time in the 
dav or evening. 

The 1925 Assembly is to be congratulated 
upon its Extension Education Legislation. For 
the first time in Pennsylvania’s history definite 
provision for the education of the worker was 
written into the law of the Commonwealth. It 
is planned to build carefully upon this foun- 
dation. The coming Conference promises the 
development of a wider and more elastic pro- 
gram for each agency, and, through the co- 
ordination of all. to meet, as effectively as 
possible, the conditions of a new age. 





MID-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Reports received at the Denartment from 
the various school districts show that over 
four thousand students were graduated at 
mid-vear from the four-year high schools of 
the State. This is an increase of more than 
two hundred over the mid-year figures for 
last vear. 

Philadelphia leads with 1,896 graduates. 
Pittsburgh had 964. 

Districts with classes above one hundred 
were: Scranton, 182; Harrisburg, 147: Read- 
ing. 183: Lancaster, 126: Johnstown, 117. 

The following high schools graduated more 
than fifty and Jess than one hundred: Butler, 
79: Erie. 78: Chester, 72: Norristown, 65. 

Of the total number of graduates, 1,100 have 
signified their intention of attending college; 
495 will attend normal school. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


The attention of high school principals is 
called to the examinations for State Scholar- 
ships which will be held on Friday, May 7, 
1926 in all high schools maintaining approved 
four-year courses. 

Each candidate will be examined in three 
subjects, namely: English, including Compo- 
sition and Literature; American History; and 
a choice of the following studies: Latin, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Biology, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics. The examination covers 
the work of not less than three years of Eng- 
lish and two years of a Foreign Language. 
The examination in Mathematics includes 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

A circular covering the nature and scope of 
examinations and the conditions governing the 
award of scholarships will be sent to principals 
of high schools upon request. This informa- 
tion should be explained to prospective candi- 
dates. 

Principals of high schools should recommend 
for these examinations their ablest and most 
worthy members of this year’s graduating 
class. Forms for reporting the names of com- 
petitors in examinations in May will be for- 
warded during the week of March 15. 





MARCH BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Owing to necessary repairs and improve- 
ments to State Police Broadcasting Station, 
WBAK, (wave length 275) some addresses 
scheduled for January and February were 
postponed. These are included in the March 
program which will be as follows: 
Wednesday—March 3—8:00 P. M. 

The Past Century’s Contribution 
to Science—J. A. Foberg 
Wednesday—March 10—8:00 P. M. 
Safeguarding Our Children from 
Fire-Hazards—Major Wilhelm 
Wednesday—March 17—8:00 P. M. 
The Significance of Beauty and 
Art in Our Everyday Living—C. 
V. Kirby 
Wednesday—March 24—8:00 P. M. 
How Pennsylvania is Financing 
the Education of Her Children— 
William M. Denison 
Wednesday—March 31—8:00 P. M. 
The Care of the Teeth—Dr. C. J. 
Hollister 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


The professional examining boards have 
scheduled the following examinations: 


Board Date Place 
I Sb oda ss wcew ea April 6-8..... Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 
POI occ edcscwessiccas June 8-10..... Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 
EEE TEE TT Ee May 12, 13...Pittsburgh 
Veterinary Medical Examiners.June 18, 19... Philadelphia 
Optometrical Examiners...... June 21-24.... Harrisburg 
Dental Council and Examining 
TRO core vo oease co eueeue June 23-26....Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 





Score Card for One-Teacher Schools 
Material Equipment 


cee er eeee 
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The scoring must be done personally by the County or District Superintendent or by an 
Assistant Superintendent. Cards arranged by districts should be filed semi-monthly with the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The scoring is to be completed before the close of current school term. The maximum score 
is given after each item. Write your score at the right using units and tenths only. Where 
specific limits are not given, scores between the maximum and 0 should represent proportionate 
values or estimates. 
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I. Grounps (10 points) | |U|T 
| julT 7. Walls and ceiling light in color] 2 
A. Adaptability (4 points) | a re oe 
. Reasonably level and smooth. . 
2 Dry (coll fertile, pervious) | 1 ee, 
is 10. Lighting from left side only..| 4 
4. Walks io "road’ and’ oubaita eee 
_ ings (concrete, stone, cinder) .| 1 12. Or lighting from opposite sides, 
B. Size (4 points) check i: , eee 0 
1. One acre or more ........... 4 13. Shades, translucent and work- 
2. Or three-fourths acre ........ 1 able (cords attached) ........| 2 
3. Less than one-half MCTC: .6iss 0 14,If dark shades, check ( ); 
C. Ornamentation (2 points) no score ‘ 
1. Trees, shrubs (placed with ref _—_——— 
praerese % buildings and play ac- 1 III. Equipment (82 points)| | | 
AWERIOS) | 6) clsia sie ss etecin ane ceils : 
2. Flag and staff in good condition A. General (12 points) . | | | 
(legal requirement) ......... 1 1. Single seats for all pupils ...| 2 
2. Seats unmarked, good condition| 1 
= 3. Seats properly placed and ad- 
Il, Bunpincs (80 points) | | | Fi serdeont | laemanmie 
A. Exterior (10 points) : 5. Suitable teacher’s desk with 
1. Foundation (brick, stone or drawers and locks .......... 1 
concrete, weather tight)... . "a S 6. Twenty-four lineal feet of slate 
2.Roof (slate, shingles, metal; ol or good.composition blackboard] 2 
good condition) ee on 7. Blackboard well placed with 
3. a open out (legal require- 1 reference to height and light] 2 
4, bar gi repair; if wood, B. Instructional (20 points) ae 
4 > SIGINY ..ceeeeeecesseves +: Adequate supply of good text- 
5. Paint (wood and metal work books including music books . 
well painted) Keiarec09. 09070) 66:6) sii 2 Two sets of supplementary 
6. Porch or vestibule ee ae ee readers for each of first four 
7. Fuel house or storage (good SD ci vee vena tieeb. 
repair and convenient) ...... 3. Primary material furnished 
: r by district (perception and 
B. Interior (20 points) . Ze number cards, word and sen- 
1. Walls and ceiling in good repair tence builders, sand _ tables, 
2.Floor: good repair; oiled, or scissors, colored crayon, paper 
sweeping compound used ..... + ATID GBABEO) 6: occ siaiceyeleters ee veveise 
8. Door knobs, locks, window fast- 4.Supplies (good paper, pencils 
eners (good repair) ........ and sharpener, pens, ink) 
4. Two cloak rooms, properly 5. Four suitable pictures, framed 
lighted and ventilated ....... (two other than portraits)... 
5. Hooks well placed for all 6. Globe: modern maps (physical 
wraps, shelves for lunch boxes or political, good repair), 
6. Closed shelves or cases for county, state, U. S., world, 
books and supplies .......... CONGMONGS «56. 0'saleneiereias founders 
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7. Library, fifty books approved a 


suitable by scorer .......... 
8.Or thirty books approved as 
GUOGG coc cleics nowesenc cose ws 
9. Less than twenty-five books. . 
10. Unabridged dictionary and suf- 
ficient number of others ..... 
11. Classroom flag (legal require- 
INI osaje Giakatnel oo ora wxccm ace ayaicrare 
12. Musical instrument (organ, pi- 
ano or phonograph and suit- 
SHIA FOCORAS) — o k.6 occ cciiee coe 
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IV. Service Systems (28 points) | 
A. Heat (4 points) 

1. Basement furnace with fresh 

SE GUC eso eae 5 kc cc cene dems 

2. Or beng room heater 

(good TEPAIT)* ......cscceces 

3. Or sacked stove (legal re- 

GQUIFOMONGR S25 os sescc cca 

4.Thermometer (legal require- 

MONE) < cicncescds. ce ccicecoeces 


B. Ventilation (3 points) | 
1. Approved foul and fresh air 
system (good repair) ....... 

2. Or window ventilators (all win- 
dow sash movable) .......... 


C. Water (6 points) | 


1.Sanitary (protected from sur- 
face drainage; sufficient dis- 
tance from stables, toilets, cess- 
pools, etc., to prevent seepage) 
2. Piped from distance aa er hee 
3. Or pump appliance in good or- 
der or spring on ground ..... 
4.Or nearby neighbor’s supply.. 


D. Water Service (5 points) (see 

Health Bulletin 54 B) 
1. Bubblers (attached to supply 
DION vSeceenes setae seeeees 
2. Or covered container with fau- 
cet; (good condition, frequently 
cleaned, provision for waste 
WECODY (oo Secs caseseteceres 
8. And paper cups with cup’dis- 
penser in daily use (p. 3, Health 
Bulletin 54 B) 
4, Wash basin, liquid or powdered 
soap, individual sanitary tow- 
RA ae is ete, ere ee 


ie] 


. Toilets (10 points) (see Health 
Bulletin 54 A) 
DORGGHMNME cco ccc os cece evecare 
2. Properly constructed including 
screen and urinal (meet Dept. 
of Health requirements) 
SOUMBEEGE << 6 oo cc te cee eset 
4, Clean; paper SUM DES esis. c:sie'e'e 
5. General repair and paint . 
6. Outside (check ( ); no score) 
7.Chemical (check ( ); no 
OREO eo cisccsidacer i uanieu ues 
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REFERENCE BOOKS IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





POULTRY 
Lippincott....... FROG y TROUNEION 5 6 ooo osc ccc cocccecccs Lea 
Rice & Botsford. . Practical poultry management............ Wiley 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
Tolley. Rccsaaeclews Manual of gardening...................- Macmillan 
1 ee Productive vegetable gardening........... Lippincott 
. eee Vegetable gardening. .............5..00. Judd 
, ee Vegetable growing projects............... Macm 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENING 
Maynard........ Landscape gardening..................-- bay 
{oS ae Landscape gardening..................++ Jud 
FARM CROPS 
Ce icccwsnccet Crop production and soil management.... . Wiley 
DS ae Productive aa production............- Lippincott 
Montgomery..... Productive farm crops.............:-+2+- Lippincott 
Wilson & Warbur- 
Ws oo tan MOI oo cic esac acesve cindanccuacs Webb 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Ree Productive sheep husbandry............. ippi 
Curtis. . .... Live stock judging and selection. . Lea 
Dawson.........Th 4 eae 
Dawson ... Success with hogs................ 
Johnstone OS Ree 
Kleinheinz GRC MAIAQINORS. 2 ooo. cc ccccceerece 
Munford........ The breeding of animals................. Macmillan 
7. | REE A study of farm animals................. 
Tormey & Lowry. Anima! a Pe de custde cxccceexe 
Waters and King. Animal husbandry.....................- i 
DAIRYING 
EBeokles...0..0500- Dairying cat _ and milk production 
ion Sued asked aod i. ng DaaREEENad ve cccsceas 
ashburn....... fuctive dairying......c..cscccccecces 
Yapp & Nevers. . . Dairy entile.... cccccccccsccccccsccccss W pp 
FORESTRY 
|. Sree e (ene fanmn WORGI eccicaas nace cs scccss World Bk. 
GEES cc cecexsc Principles of American forestry........... 
FRUIT 
RS occ cncare Principles of fruit growing............... Macmillan 
eR Popular fruit growing..................- Webb 
SS ccs xuiasns Productive orcharding................... Lippincott 
FARM MANAGEMENT AND FARM ACCOUNTS 
Beeenccsnxccte Pek OMSTENI. . 6 5 ccs ccc cccsecces Lyons 
| Agricultural economics.................. Lippincott 
BOM. isdeccs Agricultural marketing.................. Wiley 
WerGlc. .cce. 4 ‘arm management................2.e00- Macmil 
FARM CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
WG ccc Shop projects based on community prob- 
MEBovcwsovnvseuesreerretie eit 64 Vocational 
Sup. Co. 
Crawshaw & 
ene Farm mechanics......................-Manual Arts 
Davidson........ sane WR Sos 555 5d4 ew dade Webb 
[eS Farm blacksmitbing..................... Webb 
Robb & Behrends.Farm engineering....................... Wiley 
Rodebaugh....... —— farm machinery and equipment. — 
MR sags cawe cs gricultural woodworking................ Bru 
ae.. “fondy farm devices and a to make them. J udd- 
“cence reefs Agricultural mechanics..................Lippincott 
Struck. Whe Ee Repair and construction work for the farm. Houghton 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
Oi cicuicacss Agricultural economies.................. Lippincott 
Oo ene a of rural economics............. inn 
COS Se Re Sa Century 
WOMEN noddccucue lauobeatan to rural sociology........... Appleton 





HEALTH EDUCATION 
Health Education aims to 
1. Promote Normal Growth and Develop- 
ment 
2. Present Essential Health Information 
3. Establish Personal Health Habits 
4,Secure Correction of Physical Defects 
5. Procure and Maintain Healthful Envi- 
ronment 
6. Provide Opportunity for Development 
of Sound Mental, Moral and Social 
Activities 








PRS ene 
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_ ., The increase in the total number of teachers, including supervising officials, is one of the 
indices of the development of public education in Pennsylvania. During the period from the 
year ending June 30, 1900 to June 30, 1924 the increase in the total number of teachers was 
76 per cent, a total increase of 22,313 teachers or an average increase of 930 teachers year- 
ly. Since 1920 the average increase of teachers has been 1,710 yearly. 

Of outstanding interest from the point of view of educational development has been the 
increase in the number of high school teachers and supervising officials. In 1910 these num- 
bered 1,019; in 1920, 6,611; and in 1924, 10,816. The increase in this group from 1920 to 1924 
was 64 per cent while the corresponding increase in elementary teachers was 7 per cent. 

During this same period the public school enrollment increased from 1,151,880 in 1900 to 
1,803,165 in 1924, an increase of but 56.5 per cent as compared with 76 per cent increase in 
the number _— The average number of pupils per teacher in 1900 was 39.2 while in 
1924 it was 35.2. 





A BRIEF READING AND REFERENCE LIST OF ENGLISH BOOKS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





SE Mingtiah TOBIN, «oo i sccvccccccscconced Longmans Manley & Rickert Contemporary British literature.......... Harcourt 
a Te rere Dutton Monroe & Corbin. The new poetry............2..0.0e0c0e% Macmillan 
Boas & Smith. .. .Introduction to the study of literature... . Harcourt POEs os.ccisnce Self-cultivation in English............... Houghton 
OS Se Interpretation of the printed page........ Rowe OWA Siisisis-weere How to write business letters............. Univ. of 
Greever & Jones. .Century handbook of writing............. Century Chic. Pr 
RE tory of our literature.................4- Scribner Quiller-Couch. ...Oxford book of English verse............. Oxford 

Dcaskearee American short stories................0++ Allyn ? Press 
Kerfoot.......... RMON MOTOWN, wicccwon seuss sees cssscecses Houghton BRIS oein sens What can literature do for me............ Doubleday 
Knickerbocker... . Present day nye. Niemann aenceniee Holt Schweikert....... RUNNIN oats ins oe as ica or enncsce Harcourt 

cnet casinwete Story of the world’s literature............Boni Stratton.........Producing in the little theatre............Holt 

ley & Powell.A manual for writers.................20% . of Chic. Weekley......... Romance of words..........cccssccsccses Dutton 

Press Wilkinson........ NEW ON vcr Cor scccceniecere scree Macmillan 





Manley & Rickert Contemporary American literature........ Harcourt 








[SS |S 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
December, 1925 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their December attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 
struction promptly: 








Counties 
Cameron Lebanon 
Clinton Lehigh 
Crawford Northumberland 
Cumberland Perry 
Forest Potter 
Greene Lycoming 
Jefferson nion 
Lancaster Wayne 
Lawrence York 
Districts 

Allentown Lewistown 

Itoona Lock Haven 
Ambridge McKeesport 
Ashland McKees Rocks 
Ashley Mahanoy City 
Bangor Mahanoy Twp. 
Beaver Falls Meadville 
Berwick Middletown 
Bethlehem Milton 
Blakely Minersville 
Bloomsburg Monessen 
Bradford Monongahela 
Canonsburg Mount Carmel 
Carbondale Mt. Pleasant Twp. 
Carlisle Nanticoke 
Carnegie New Castle 
Cecil Twp. New Kensington 
Chambersburg Newport Twp. 
Cheltenham Twp. Norristown 
Chester Northampton 
Clairton Old Forge 
Clearfield Olyphant 
Coatesville Palmerton 
Columbia Phoenixville 
Connellsville Pittston 
Conshohocken Pottstown 

‘orry Punxsutawney 
Dormont Rankin 
DuBois Reading 
East Conemaugh Renovo 

ston Ridgway 

Ellwood City Rostraver Twp. 
Erie yre 
Fell Twp. Scottdale 
Ford City Scranton 
Franklin Shamokin 
German Twp. Sharon 
Greensburg Shenandoah 
Hanover Steelton 
Harrisburg Sunbury 
Haverford Twp. Tarentum 
Hazleton Taylor 
Hazel Twp. Titusville 
Homestead Tyrone 
Huntingdon Uniontown 
Indiana Vandergrift 
Jeannette Warren 
Johnsonburg Washington 
Juniata Waynesboro 
Kane West Mahanoy 
Kingston Whitehall 
Kittanning Williamsport 
Lancaster Windber 
Lansford Woodlawn 
Latrobe York 
Lebanon 





HIGH SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 


1. Health 
2.Command of Fundamental Processes 
8. Worthy Home Membership 
4, Vocation 

5. Citizenship 
6. Worthy Use of Leisure Time 
7. Character 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Teachers are finding the use of news items 
worth while for interesting children in the 
study of interrelationships between man and 
the underlying principles of climate. Pupils 
(grades four to eight) assemble, over a period 
of one or more weeks, newspaper clippings 
showing how weather is influencing man’s ac- 
tivities. Added interest is aroused in the peo- 
ple of countries mentioned; hence, lessons deal- 
ing with these people are readily motivated. 


Fourth Grade. “January 9—Cold wave 
grips Middle West and Northern Atlantic 
Coast States; snow in Virginia; ice dynamited 
for first time in ten years at Niagara.” 


Fifth Grade. “January 9—Paris flood dam- 
age estimated at $17,500,000. Build dikes to 
save Paris. Much devastation in the valleys 
of the Meuse, Marne and Oise Rivers.” “Janu- 


_ ary 13—Cold wave hits Europe; foot of snow 


at Toulouse; Italy, as far as Naples, blanketed 
with snow. In France, the mercury dropped 
abruptly from sixty degrees to zero and be- 
low at some points. White mantle covers Bor- 
deaux where there has been no snow in ten 
years. From Central Russia the frigid weath- 
er extends through Poland, Germany, France, 
Great Britain and Ireland, and as far south 
as Toulon, Rome and Naples. Yet Western 
Ireland experienced the warmest winter weath- 
er in fifty-five years yesterday with a tem- 
perature of fifty-seven degrees; today freezing 
weather.” 


Sixth Grade. “January 13—Flood takes 
toll of two thousand lives in Santiago River 
Valley in Mexico. Heavy property damage for 
860 miles. Rain continued from latter part 
of December until January 2. Lake Chapala 
has risen fifteen feet higher than at any time 
in known history.” 


Seventh Grade. “January 14—Yesterday’s 
temperatures at 6:00 A. M. along the line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad varied eighteen de- 
grees as follows: Philadelphia, 13 degrees 
above zero; Harrisburg, 13 above; Shippens- 
burg, 8 above; Newport, 2 below; Cresson, 2 
below; Osceola Mills, 5 below.” This clipping 
will lead to a study of climate in Pennsylva- 
nia and of cyclonic storms in the United 
States. 


Eighth Grade. “January 11—Alaska_ is 
mild, California cold, Argentina swelters, Cuba 
shivers. Not enough snow in Nome for dog 
races. Temperatures in Alaska range 45 de- 
grees during the day. Alberta is confronted 
with an ice famine, records for twenty-four 
years broken. Overcoats appear in Havana 
because of a temperature below 70 degrees and 
a damp chill northern wind, with intermittent 
drizzling rain that has been falling for twenty- 
four hours. Temperatures in Central and 
Northern Argentina during the last six days 
have ranged from 90 to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. More than two hundred and fifty cases 
of heat prostration reported yesterday. A 
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windstorm brought some relief last night 
which diminished the humidity.” 

Senior High Economic Geography. “The Re- 
lation of Agriculture to Mining in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan,” J. Russell Whitaker 
—Journal of Geography, Jan., 1926, published 
at 2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. “The ‘Other 
Gaps’ and the Port of New York,” Stephen G. 
Rich—Journal of Geography, Jan., 1926. “The 
Distribution of the Date Palm,” Paul Popenoe 
—Geographical Review, Jan., 1926, published 
by American Geographical Society, New York. 
“Railroad Progress in Colombia,” Raye R. 
Platt—Geog. Review, Jan., 1926. “The Search 
for Rubber”—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, 
published at 25 West 48rd Street, New York. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
The Object, Specimen, Model 

There is much wholesome truth in the say- 
ings “Experience is a good teacher” and “See- 
ing is believing.” Visual aids are a contribut- 
ing factor to both. 

A teacher genius is one who makes provision 
for the type of experiences that teach some- 
thing worth while; the one who provides op- 
portunity for seeing at the right time. The 
effective teacher chooses the right details and 
seizes the psychological moment to make them 
stand out in the instructional process. This 
type of teaching stirs the spirit of industry 
and arouses the insatiable desire to solve, to 
achieve, to accomplish. This type of teacher 
has on hand the tools, the materials,—or 
knows where to find them easily. 

The school journey is the most valuable of 
the visual aids; it provides the concrete situ- 
ations. But the school journey only makes 
available the objects of knowledge which are 
near at hand. Pennsylvania school children, 
for example, cannot go to a cotton field; how- 
ever, the cotton—plant, flower and fruitage— 
can be brought to the schoolroom. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum has 
demonstrated the value of a lesson in which 
the ginning, combing and spinning of cotton is 
actually done by the children. The Museum 
has also placed thousands of cabinets in 
schools, the specimens of which cover a wide 
range of geographical material. The use of 
these vitalizes and gives realism to the in- 
struction. There is no disputing the statement 
that there is real instruction in taking a silk 
cocoon and permitting the children to examine 
it, unwind the thread, etc. This sets up the 
challenge; the children will want to know 
whence it comes and whither it goes. Herein 
is the thirst for knowledge, the learning by 
doing, discovery, achievement—self-activity 
functioning at its best. 

These cabinets can be made the nucleus of 
a collection that will provide laboratory ma- 
terial for the various subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Practically every school district has some 
material of this type for use in science and 
mathematics. This should be amplified and 
made to include art, English, health, music 
and the social studies. 
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In a consideration of these as visual aids it 
is well to have a distinct understanding of the 
terms. The object is the thing itself. For 
example, a tree, plant, fruit, vegetables, bird, 
animal, etc., that can be brought into the class- 
room for study. The specimen is a sample, a 
part intended to show quality; one of several 
things which represent all—for example, a 
piece of coal, wood, cloth, etc. The model is a 
small size representation—as for example a 
building, engine, heart, lungs, ete. 

The interrelationship of the sand-table, 
tableau, pageant, dramatization, demonstra- 
tion, exhibit, museum collection and school 
journey, with the object, specimen and model, 
make the combination a highly valuable one in 
visual instruction. Contribution to art in- 
struction comes from the use of paintings, 
pieces of sculpture, posing, pageants of artis- 
tie dress, etc.; to civics—through dramatizing 
the passage of a bill through the legislature, 
an election, municipal practices, good citizen- 
ship, etc.; to history—through the use of ar- 
ticles of dress, tableaus of epochs, sand-table 
showing life of the cavemen, Eskimos, Indians, 
ete.—and so on through all the subjects. 

The use of this type of. visual aid necessi- 
tates organization, planning the work in ad- 
vance, making ready the materials and set- 
ting the stage for the development of an in- 
dustrious school. There is adequate compen- 
sation in this. Pupils will do more real work 
and more real thinking. It will connect the 
school with the outside world and blend it with 
everyday life. 


Sources 


Museums and affiliated societies have valu- 
able collections of birds, animals, fish, Indian 
relics, coins, utensils, paintings, sculpture, 
manuscripts, etc. Officials are glad to loan and 
to give surplus material, to schools for in- 
structional purposes. 

Homes often have clothing, household fur- 
nishings and utensils of early times, hard- 
ware, books, paintings and valuable documents 
that prove very helpful in the teaching process. 

Industries generally have collections of ob- 
solete materials, models and examples showing 
the evolution of machinery, engines, furni- 
tures, etc., that they are happy to permit 
schools to use. 

Many commercial houses are glad to supply 
samples of their products. 

The surrounding country offers rich fields 
for types of food, clothing and shelter. 

Butcher shops are accessible for anatomical 
specimens; and vocational classes for models. 

Science classes will mount and preserve na- 
ture specimens of, all types. 

Much material may be gathered through an 
exchange arrangement with teachers in other 
counties, states and countries. 





Supervision which would prescribe the lan- 
guage to be used, the questions to be asked, 
aye, the answers to be received is a life-killer 
in teaching.—Daniel Caldewood. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorite attention 
of our readers, who oan decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


THE NEW STUDENTS REFERENCE WoRK. Pub- 
lished in eight volumes with an additional 
volume every third year. 3,000 pp. 
$38.00 a set in red binding. $56.00 in 
black binding. S. L. Weedon Company, 
Cleveland. 


This reference set is valuable for the school 
and home library, alike. All subjects in the 
curriculum are herein outlined for elementary 
and high school work and the page references 
are given with each outline. Outlines cover 
such subjects as geography, nature study, his- 
tory, agricultural literature and physics. The 
language has been chosen with a view to the 
child’s vocabulary and possesses few unusual 
and difficult technical terms. Illustrations 
throughout are good and make a striking vis- 
ual appeal. 


TOUTE LA FRANCE. By Jean Leeman. 201 
pages. Charles E. Merrill Co. 


According to the author’s preface Toute la 
France is intended for reading, conversation 
and composition practice in the second year 
of French study, though it can also be used 
at the end of the first year’s work. The read- 
ing material consists of descriptions, historical 
and geographical, of the main cities and prov- 
inces of France. The exercises include ques- 
tions on the text, various drills and English 
sentences for translation into French. Gram- 
matical principles are presented systematical- 
ly in each lesson by means of sentences and 
exercises. The book is attractively made up, 
clearly printed and the illustrations are well 
chosen.—Ida Warden. 


Le Petit CHose. Par Alphonse Daudet. Edited 
by Winfield S. Barney, Ph.D. 186 pages, 
of which 101 are text. Allyn and Bacon. 
80 cents. 


This is an attractive edition of Daudet’s 
well-known story. It is somewhat abridged 
to meet the needs of American schools. The 
type is clear and twelve of the fourteen illus- 
trations are scenes in Paris. A variety of di- 
rect method exercises is provided in the text. 
The usual French questions for drill in con- 
versation and prose sentences for retranslation 
into French are given. There is also plenty 
of drill on the ordinary grammatical difficul- 
ties. Systematic drill on some thirty irregu- 
lar verbs of frequent occurrence is carried 
on throughout the lessons. On the whole, it 
is an excellent, well prepared edition and well 
adapted for use in second year French classes. 
—Ida Warden. 
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Les MISERABLES. Par Victor Hugo. Introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by Noelia 
Dubrule, based on the earlier edition of 
T. C. de Sumichrast. 414 plus 10 pages. 
Ginn and Co. 

This attractive new edition of Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece has been made more suitable for 
use in high schools, at least, by the addition 
of a complete vocabulary. The text covers 
301 pages. Many long passages were omitted 
to bring the story within the scope of a class 
edition. However, the continuity of the story 
has been retained by the use of short summar- 
ies in French of the omitted sections. The 
introduction, while only ten pages long, is 
good and is wholly given up to a discussion 
of the life and works of Victor Hugo. The 
notes and vocabulary are adequate and time- 
saving, making it possible to dispense with the 
use of a dictionary. It is an edition suitable 
for fourth year high school or for college 
classes.—Ida Warden. 


ARITHMETIC For TEACHERS. Roantree and Tay- 
lor. The Macmillan Company. 1925. 621 


pp. 

This is a new text appearing in the Mac- 
millan American Teachers’ College series, de- 
signed for use in classes preparing students 
for the teaching of arithmetic. The book starts 
out with a clear statement of the two needs 
of the student with relation to arithmetic, 
namely, a teacher’s knowledge of the subject 
which must be far greater than that which he 
hopes to have his pupils attain, and a knowl- 
edge of approved methods for teaching the dif- 
ferent topics that make up the course of study. 

The authors and publishers have made avail- 
able an extremely interesting textbook for the 
use of teacher training institutions and one 
that promises to be of very real use in its clear 
recognition of the definite need of mastery of 
the subject matter of arithmetic, as well as 
the need for acquiring knowledge of how to 
present the subject to children. The book 
should help remedy the conditions that we find 
all too often, namely, excessive emphasis upon 
methods with almost entire lack of care for 
the acquisition of adequate knowledge of the 
subject matter.—J. A. Foberg. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
William Martin Proctor. 352 pp. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The vocational guidance movement has de- 
veloped rapidly in the last twenty years, re- 
ceiving some attention in many of the smaller 
school systems. Most of the larger systems 
have made special provision for the work. Such 
vocational guidance involves proper educa- 
tional guidance for a long period preceding 
the school pupil’s entry into a vocation. Here- 
in are set forth the different elements of the 
problem and the manner in which each should 
be handled. The author sets forth ways in 
which teachers and principals can assist the 
central office in its service. The text is suit- 
able for use in colleges and universities and 
for city study and extension classes under the 
direction of school authorities. 
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Civics. By Radhakamal Mukerjee, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
Lucknow University. 209 pp. Longmans 
Green, New York. $1.80. 

This book was written primarily for the 
“intermediate colleges and universities of In- 
dia.” It deals with the problems of Indian 
citizenship, presented from an Eastern stand- 
point, by an educator familiar with Eastern 
conditions. 

Before taking up the machinery of govern- 
ment, the author, in a clear and interesting 
way, discusses those social and economic fac- 
tors that are peculiar to India. He stresses 
the influence of geography on the history, oc- 
cupations and government of the people. He 
traces the growth of the caste system and 
shows its effect on the industrial and social 
life of India. 

The book shows the exceeding complexity 
of the political institutions of India, and the 
great need for improvement in education, 
housing and public health. The work is well 
worth study by teachers and advanced students 
in the field of government.—A. O. Roorbach. 


WINNETKA GRADED Book List. By Carleton 
Washburne and Mabel Vogel. 286 pp. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. $1.75. 

This result of a statistical investigation as 
to the books enjoyed by children of various 
ages and measured degrees of reading ability 
is of interest alike to parents, teachers and 
librarians. Lists of books for grades three to 
ten inclusive are herein given with interest- 
ing statistical data and with the comments of 
the children themselves. Only those books are 
included which children are really reading 
and, for the most part, enjoying. Age lists 
have been carefully compiled. The book con- 
tains a wealth of information, highly inter- 
esting because the list is constructed through 
the child’s judgment rather than through a 
trained adult’s judgment. The children’s com- 
ments have been chosen with a view to stimu- 
lating the young readers’ interest in a book. 


CHILDREN’S READING. By Lewis M. Terman 
and Margaret Lima. 363 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company. 

Part one of this “guide for parents and 
teachers” treats in an illuminating manner 
the formation of the reading habit, the devel- 
opment of reading interests by years, differ- 
ences in sex and in mental ability, and the de- 
sirable and the undesirable book. Part two 
contains suggestions for children’s reading, 
listing children’s book as (1) picture books, 
(2) children’s literature, (3) fairy tales, fables 
and fantastic stories, (4) myths and legends, 
(5) Bible stories, (6) general fiction. Poetry, 
art, music, drama, history, biography, travel 
and nature books for children are listed, each 
list introduced by an able discussion. All 
listed books are briefly summarized. A dis- 
cussion of reference books for children, and 
author and publisher indexes complete the 
volume. 
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First YEAR LATIN. By Walter Eugene Foster 


and Samuel Dwight Arms. 351 pp. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia. $1.28. 

This beginner’s Latin is well organized and 
presents the processes simply with a careful 
gradation of the difficult steps. Part I (one 
hundred lessons) provides a well-rounded first 
year course. Part II (twenty additional les- 
sons) presents subjunctive mode, deponent 
verbs, participles and other difficult subjects. 
The illustrations make a sound visual appeal 
and time-limited word tests, a Latin play and 
blackboard work add to the interest in the 
subject. 


PLAINER PENMANSHIP. By John Oswell Pe- 
terson, Supervisor of Penmanship, Taco- 
ma, Washington. 144 pp. Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The author has assembled the processes 
used and found helpful in analyzing, diagnos- 
ing and correcting pupils’ writing difficulties 
in thousands of cases. He gives handwriting 
scales, progress graphs, diagnostic scales, 
speed courses, drills and complete directions. 

For use of pupils in or above the sixth grade, 

particularly in the junior high school. 


READING: ITs PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. By 
John Anthony O’Brien, professor in the 
Columbus Foundation at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 308 pp. Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 

Efficiency in every school subject depends 
upon comprehension and speed in reading. To 
aid the teacher in using suitable technique, 
the author, after a survey of the whole field 
of experimental investigation of the reading 
process, interprets the results and gives their 
practical application to the work of the class- 
room teacher. 


THE APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF READING. By 
Fowler D. Brooks, Associate Professor of 
Education, Johns Hopkins University. 278 
pp. D. Appleton Company. 

Designed to give teachers and students of 
education in normal schools and colleges such 
an understanding of the psychology of read- 
ing as will enable them to devise effective 
methods of teaching it. Non-technical lan- 
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Millions of School Books 
Depend on Holden Book Covers 


TO 


Help Them Provide 100% Wearing Service 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 
Support, Strengthen and Reinforce Their Bindings 


BECAUSE 


The Famous Holden Unfinished Leatherette Ma- 
terial is made to withstand wear, friction and weather 
and is sanitary, waterproof and weatherproof. 


(SAMPLES FREE) 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Mass. 
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guage, developed during eight years of work 
with teachers in training and teachers in ser- 
vice. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
By Kenneth R. La Voy, Instructor in In- 
dustrial Arts, New Rochelle, N. Y. 142 
Ee Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 


A “friend in need” for the teacher in the 
general shop. Planned especially for shops 
having only the average manual training 
equipment. Contains suggestions, problems 
and work typical of our modern specialized 
workaday world. 


CHARACTER, CONDUCT AND Stupy. How to 
make the most of school life. Suggestions 
for students in high school. By William 


H. Cunningham, 
merce, Boston. 
New York. 90c. 


Stimulating, suggestive, 
deals with fundamentals. 


FaRM Economics. By Frank William Howe, 
Professor of Farm Mechanics, Syracuse 
University. 221 pp. American Book 
Company. 

Recognizing that a farmer’s profit must now 
come from management rather than from 
speculation in land values, the author dis- 
cusses the science underlying successful farm 
organization and management. The text is 
written for forward-looking farm boys. 


High School of Com- 
118 pp. Putman’s Sons, 


provocative. It 


SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH CLassics. By faculty 
members in New York City High Schools. 
166 pp. Globe Book Company, New York 
City. $0.67. 

Herein are summarized many of the classics 
studied throughout the high school course. The 
interpretations of teachers of many years of 
service are a great help to the inexperienced 
reader. The text should be of especial worth 


to the student pursuing his work independent- 


ly, either in preparing for an examination or 
in furthering his general culture. 


WRITING OF Topay: Models of Journalistic 
Prose. Selected and Discussed by J. W. 
Cunliffe, Columbia University and Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, Librarian McGill Uni- 
versity. Revised Edition. 302 pp. The 
Century Co. 

This work of contemporary writers, dealing 
with subjects of immediate interest will vital- 
ize English writing in college and in schools 
of journalism. The articles were written and 
produced under stress of professional compe- 
tition. Most of them were selected for “The 
Best Newspaper Stories” of 1923 and 1924. 
They are grouped under description; narra- 
tion; interviews and personal sketches; expo- 
sition and editorials; humorous and occasional 
articles; controversial articles; literary criti- 
cism; drama, music and art; and show a great 
deal of individual treatment. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 
UNITED States. Its Past and Present. By 
Henry W. Elson. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, 
New York City: 
HAND Work For Boys. By F. Clarke 
Hughes. 


Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City: 
Les AVENTURES DU FLIBUSTIER BEAUCHENE. 
Par Alain-René Lesage. Edited by 
Harry Kurz. $1.00. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION. By C. E. A. 
Winslow. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. 

TEST IN Map-READING ABILITIES. Devised 
and prepared by Earl B. Forney. 60c. 

QUATRE-VINGT TREIZE. Par Victor Hugo. 

Edited by James Borelle. $1.00. 

BUILDING WITH Worps. Elementary Gram- 
mar and Composition. By Francis 
Kingsley Ball. $1.08. 

THe First Days aT ScHOoL. By Hugh C. 
Moeller and Thomas J. Tormey. 60c. 


Globe Book Company, New York City: 
EXERCISE BooK IN SPANISH. By Lawrence 
A. Wilkins and Hymen Alpern. 


Hall and McCreary Company, 430-432 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago: 
THE SMEDLEY AND OLSEN FIRST READER. By 
Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 
64c. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 
EvERY CHILD’Ss LANGUAGE Book. Grade 4B. 
By Margaret Aitken, Henry W. Fox, 
Risa A. Lowie and Joseph S. Taylor. 


Lyons and Carnahan, 131 East 231d Street, New 
York City: 

HEALTH Hasits. Books One and Two. By 
William E. Burkard, Raymond L. Cham- 
bers and Frederick W. Maroney. 

Never Grow OLp Stories. Retold from 
Aesop’s Fables. By Edwin Osgood 
Grover. 

STORIES OF BELLE RIvER. By Bertha Clark. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 41 Union Square 
West, New York City: 

THE CLAPP DRILL BooK IN ARITHMETIC. 
Books for fourth, fifth, sixth,- seventh 
and eighth years and Teacher’s Manual. 
By Frank Leslie Clapp. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.: 
METHODS OF HANDLING TEST ScorES. By Lu- 
ella Cole Pressey and Sidney Leavitt 
Pressey. 
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At last— 


French as it sounds in France 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, 
perfect-accent French! French 
with all the suggested play of 
lips and eyes and hands in its 
audacious slurrings, its gay 
leaping over vowels. French 
as you would hear it and want 
to speak it were you ordering 
oysters on half-shell at some 
famous Paris oyster-bar ... 
visiting La Sorbonne . .. 
chatting with a French com- 
panion at the Paris Opera 
. . . bargaining in an ancient, 
off-avenue shop for a lustrous, 
quaint jug, a hand-woven 
shawl. Anyone can learn to 
read French with a dictionary. 


But the accent, color, vivacity. 


of the true spoken French— 
the pronunciations that would 
reach your ears, say, on the 
Rue de la Paix—how can 
these come except by living 
sound? 


The new Victor course in 
French by Sound supplements 
whatever text you or your 
classes study. Here is an as- 
tounding opportunity to bring 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
Campen, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


into the same room with you 
all but the living presences 
of two such eminent French 
scholars as Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia 
University (it is he who pre- 
pared the texts) and Pro- 
fessor Louis Allard, whose 
recording French voice is as 
clearly defined—as alive and 
true as though he stood not 
five feet away from you, and 
you were seeing his lips shape 
the sounds. 

The new Victor course— 
textbooks and _ records— 
published February Ist is in 
time for your second semester. 
You and your pupils need not 
lack the true Parisian accent, 
nor find yourselves misunder- 
stood when in France, as have 
thousands who thought they 
knew French because they 
had studied it conscientiously 
when in school. Learn to 
speak French as the French 
speak it. Send the coupon 
below today for complete in- 
formation of French by Sound. 


& Cae 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS. History outlines. Sam- 
uel .O. Kuhn, 3100 Broadway, New York 
City. 2¢ per copy. 


THE NEW VIEWPOINT IN READING. Vol. 5, No. 
1. By George F. Narden and O. C. Whit- 
ney. Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY. Service 
to Industrial Workers. Vol. 1, No. 6. 
American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A SUMMER VACATION COURSE AT OxFOoRD. July 
10-28, 1926. Secretary of International 
Relations, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


THE JANITOR AND THE SCHOOL CHILD. Ventila- 
tion and Health. By C. E. A. Winslow. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 


ScHooL DIRECTORY—PIKE COUNTY. 1925-26. 
— Superintendent of Schools, Milford, 
a. 


DIRECTORY—SCHOOL DISTRICT OF UPPER DARBY 
TOWNSHIP. 1925-26. Office of Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Upper Darby, Pa. Con- 
tains interesting pictures as well as ex- 
planatory data. 


The following pamphlets may be secured by 
addressing the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECT IN SCHOOL HEALTH 
Work. School Health Studies No. 10. 5c. 


SoME RECENT MOVEMENTS IN CiITy ScHOOL 
System. By W. S. Deffenbaugh. Bulletin, 
1925, No. 27. 5e. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By George A. 
Works. Bulletin, 1925, No. 32. 5e. 


METHODS OF ADVERTISING PROPOSED SCHOOL 
Bonp Issues. By W. S. Deffenbaugh. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 1922-24. By N. P. Col- 
well. Bulletin, 1925, No. 31. 5c. 


HEALTH AND PHYSIQUE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By James Frederick Rogers. Volume 1925, 
No. 21. 10c. 


STATISTICS OF PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES. 1923-24. Bulletin 1925, No. 
23. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AT WORK. By 
Ellen C. Lombard. Bulletin 1925, No. 30. 
5e. 


RECENT DATA ON CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. By James 
F. Abel. Bulletin, 1925, No. 22. 5c. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
JOHN HENRY McCRACKEN, president of La- 
fayette College, offered his resignation to the 
board of trustees on January 25. The resig- 
nation will be effective October 1. 


GEORGE F. ZooK, at one time head of the 
history department of Pennsylvania State 
College, was inaugurated president of the Mu- 
nicipal University of Akron, Ohio on January 
22. After leaving Pennsylvania State College 
five years ago, Dr. Zook became chief of the 
division of higher education in the United 
tg Bureau of Education at Washington, 
D. C. : 


Dr. JAMES ALBERT BEEBE, dean of the school 
of theology of Boston University, has been 
named President of Allegheny College by the 
College Trustees. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, former president 
of Amherst College, has been appointed Brit- 
tingham Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He began his duties at 
the opening of the present semester. 


CHARLES E. Beury, banker, lawyer and a 
trustee of Temple University, was _ elected 
president of Temple University on January 
22, to succeed the late Russell H. Conwell. The 
trustees propose the establishment of a $5,000,- 
000 Conwell Memorial Fund for endowment 
purposes and for providing new buildings. 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, supervising principal 
of the schools of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
will give two courses in Educational Admin- 
istration at the University of Pennsylvania, 
during the 1926 Summer Session. 


GEORGE R. GREEN, head of the nature study 
department at Penn State, has been chosen 
president of the American Nature Study So- 
ciety. This organization is a section in the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


W. B. Mooney has been elected secretary of 
the Colorado Education Association for a pe- 
riod of five years at $5,000 a year. There are 
8,000 teachers in Colorado. E. M. Hosman, 
secretary of the Nebraska Education Associa- 
tion, has been re-elected for one year at a 
salary of $5,000. 


CHARLES R. Foster, Associate Superinten- 
dent, Pittsburgh has been elected chairman of 
the P. S. E. A. committee on resolutions for 
1926. The members of the committee voted 
by mail using the preferential ballot of the 
proportional representation system. 


SAMUEL H. REPLOGLE, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Allegheny County, sustained a-painful 
injury early in January. While examining the 
cause of an overheated radiator of his own car 
which he had parked at the side of the road, 
another car skidded head end into him catch- 
ing his legs between its bumper and the run- 
ning board of his car. The impact broke the 
right tibia and badly bruised both legs. 
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“You know, Diary, I feel like a college 
Freshman on the Campus. Have to work, of 
course, and be guided and helped, and all 
the time it’s gust having fun for dollars and 
cents profit.” In this vein Eleanor Saun- 
ders gives to teachers the complete story 
of her experience with the House of Comp- 
ton. To many her diary . . . her 3 sum- 
mers... will bring memories of their own 
happy Compton summers. To others it 
will unfold a most unique and advantage- 
ous way to “vacation.” Possibly this little 
book will offer a helpful suggestion to you. 
Surely, it will fascinate you. And we urge 
all teachers interested in summer work to 
read it. The coupon below will bring you 
a copy ... free. 


Our plan for you! 


With Eleanor Saunders’ book we'll send you all the 
details of the Compton plan for you. There’s no 
obligation . . . but we want you, surely, to have the 
facts. Let us show you how we'll help you, where 
you'll travel, how much you can earn, and how this 
work gives youa permanent summer position, every 
year. Send the coupon for full information. Send 
it now. Then see how simple, how complete, 
how profitable our proposition is. Of you, we ask 

. . only that you are an ambitious woman, be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age, have had two years 
of normal or college training and three years of 


4 


fillin...and send this / 
coupon promptly: 











My position is 


Eleanor Saunders’ Diary... 16 pages of photo- 
graphs and facts. An interesting, vivacious 
narrative of her experiences... and how she 
made $2573 in three Compton summers. You 
will enjoy reading it! 


teaching experience. That’s all. We make it pos- 
sible for you to earn handsomely . .. and to play 
as well. Make good with us...and there may be 
for you, as there has been for others, a permanent 
$3000 to $5000 position here. Find out, now, all 
that Compton’s plan may mean to you! 


Travel and earn money 
$200 to $400 a month 


The Compton plan makes it possible for a live, ener- 
getic teacher to spend the vacation period traveling. 
The Compton work capitalizes all a teacher’s train- 
ing and experience. Earn $200 to $400 a month... 
$500 to $1000 this summer. Only a limited number 
can be accepted. Those who apply first and who can 
start earliest and work longest are given preference. 
Join other teachers in this high-grade and pleasant 
work. See new places . . . meet new people. Make 
your plans now. Send the coupon; with all the facts 
before you, decide what’s best to do. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St. Dept.63 Chicago 
SS 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 63, 
] 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely 
4 without obligation on my part, Eleanor Saunders’ 
booklet and your summer-vacation and money-earn- 








4 ing plan. 
/ My name y 7 SR 
Address. 
a College or Normal.......................- ... Years of training ............ 


I am teaching in 





I have had 





Z years of teaching experience. My school closes ..............-.-+-.-.+-+--0- 
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WILLIAM C. BaGLEy, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Lewis M. Terman, Leland 
Stanford University; President Henry Suzzalo, 
University of Washington and President E. 
B. Bryan of Ohio University will be speakers 
at the Ohio State Educational Conference at 
Ohio State University, April 8-10. 


FreD J. HARTMAN, formerly Assistant to 
the President at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is now Director of the Department of 
Education of the United Typothetae of 
America with headquarters at 600 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. 


J. G. Marcu, Superintendent of Tioga 
County Schools, insists that the teachers of the 
one-room schools follow the recommenda- 
tions of the State Course of Study regarding 
combination and alternation of subjects. 


ELMER P. KOHLER, Abbott and James Law- 
rence professor of chemistry at Harvard, is 
acting dean of the graduating school of arts 
and sciences at Harvard during Dean George 
H. Chase’s leave of absence abroad. Dr. Koh- 
ler was graduated from Muhlenberg College 
in 1886. For twelve years he was a member 
of the faculty of Bryn Mawr college. 


W. H. SPRENKLE, secretary of the Princi- 
pals’ Round Table of Allegheny County, re- 
ports that, from twenty-seven senior high 
schools in Allegheny County, sixteen, 60 per 
cent, have student participation in school gov- 
ernment, and thirteen have student councils. 
Organized student participation seems to en- 
courage the development of club activities. In 
the senior high schools 75 per cent of all the 
clubs were in schools reporting student par- 
ticipation and in the junior high schools those 
having student participation excel in club ac- 
tivities. 

JULIAN STREET and Wilbur Daniel Steele 
tied for first honors for the O. Henry Memorial 
Prize given by the Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Mr. Steele has already won two prizes 
given by the Society so the $500 award will go 
to Mr. Street for his story “Mr. Bisbee’s Prin- 
cess.” Mr. Steele’s story is “The Man Who 
Saw Through Heaven.” The second prize, 
$250, was awarded to Wythe Williams for his 
“Splendid with Swords.” The third prize, 
$100, was awarded to Mary Austin for “Papa- 
go Wedding.” 


SAMUEL YELLIN, ornamental iron worker, 
“blacksmith,” as he calls himself, on February 
10 received the Philadelphia Award of $10,000, 
created by Edward W. Bok, for “having per- 
formed during the past year a service to ad- 
vance the best and largest interest of Phila- 
delphia.” He planned and executed the orna- 
mental iron work for the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York City, a work which kept 
100 men busy for two years. His work, which 


is all done by hand, includes the gates of the 
Harkness Memorial Triangle at Yale Uni- 
versity and the ten-ton gates of the Packard 
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Building in Philadelphia and work in the Me- 
morial Chapel at Valley Forge. 


THE Philadelphia Teachers Association pre- 
sented Miss Jessie Gray with a life member- 
ship in the National Education Association in 
appreciation of her work as president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
during 1925. 


IN recognition of Miss Gray’s services to 
the Association during her year of service, 
the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. voted 
her a life membership in the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


THE Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
at its meeting on February 6 decided to accept 
the invitation of the Women’s Legislative 
oo of Pennsylvania to affiliate with that 

ody. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Education has 
announced that the cost of maintaining and 
operating the public school ‘system during 
1925 was $30,437,721.12. The receipts were 
$38,206,831.20. The report showed a total en- 
rollment of 267,871, an increase over 1924 of 
1,697. 


Four school buildings in Philadelphia re- 
ceived official names at a meeting of the Ele- 
mentary Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion on February 3. The senior high school 
at 18th and Luzerne streets will be the Simon 
Gratz High School, the junior high school at 
58rd and Media Avenue will be the William 
H. Shoemaker High School. The two ele- 
mentary schools, Germantown No. 1 and No. 2 
will be renamed the Lafayette and the Robert 
Fulton, respectively. 


“KINDERGARTEN teachers must know how to 
keep children busy no matter how much or 
how little material they have to work with.” 
That’s the reason Lucinda P. McKenzie, head 
of the Industrial Arts Department of Temple 
Teachers’ College, directs that the young ladies 
in the kindergarten course learn to make 
brightly painted Noah’s Arks from shoe boxes, 
gayly dressed dolls from old bottles, uphols- 
tered doll’s furniture from old kid gloves and 
jointed wooden dolls from spools. Such a 
teacher is none other than a fairy with a magic 
wand to the kindergarten tot. 


THE Northumberland County high school 
principals have organized a quadrangular de- 
bating league among the high schools from 
Herndon, Dalamatia, the Orphanage and 
Northumberland. Since Northumberland High 
School is a high school of the first class, its 
second team will participate. 


THE Thomas J. Stewart Junior High School 
was dedicated on January 18. The high school, 
which contains twenty-six rooms, cost $500,000. 
Judge Solly of the Montgomery County Orph- 
ans’ Court was the principal speaker at the 
dedication exercises. The school has been in 
use since last September. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF MERIT 


The recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the public schools of the country 
is striking evidence of the merits of the system. 


$2 


On January 1, 1926, Gregg 
Shorthand had been adopted for : 
exclusive use in the High Schools F signe 
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of 94.94% of the cities and towns po | ere ects Sam 
whose high schools teach short- Py BE, 


hand. 


The status of the different 
shorthand systems in the public 
schools of the United States is 
indicated by the. accompanying 
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Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by the overwhelming majority of the high schools of 
the country, because it has been found, after investigation and experiment, to be the system of 
“greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston _ San Francisco London 























Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 














Price, $32 50 writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any. 


convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
The Little Giant isa modern aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 


hygienic device that should b arcel st. 
eS Se ee Put this . eo oe 


con on eraser aumes Bon Address Dept. S 
pm lal JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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Four one-room schools at Curson, Curtin, 
Jonestown and Fallowfield in Washington 
County have been consolidated. On January 
18 the new $80,000 school building in Fallow- 
field Township was opened. Improved roads, 
trolley and bus lines and a school bus make 
possible an enrolment of 150 boys and girls. 
The new building has fine school rooms, wide 
corridors, steam heat, electric lighting and 
modern plumbing. ; 


TRINITY HIGH SCHOOL, Washington County, 
with an enrollment of more than 300, is Penn- 
sylvania’s largest rural high school. On Jan- 
uary 18 Principal C. A. Ewing, the faculty and 
student body moved into the remodeled high 
school building which is now modern and con- 
venient in every sense. The part of the build- 
ing now occupied for the first time contains 
ten classrooms, science laboratory, teacher’s 
rest room and supply room. 


WEST CHESTER NORMAL SCHOOL in accord- 
ance with the new system of instruction, grad- 
uated fourteen students in January. 


THE cornerstone of the new $110,000 fores- 
try building at the State Forestry School, 
Mont Alto, was laid on January 15. Col. Henry 
W. Shoemaker, Member of the State Forestry 
Commission, made the principal address. 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa., was in- 
advertently omitted from the list of accredit- 
ed Pennsylvania Colleges and Universities ap- 
pearing on page 181 of the November, 1925, 
JOURNAL. 


The American Boy, as its part in the Nation- 
wide Sesquicentennial celebration, begins in 
its April issue, “Seventy-Six,” a four-part 
serial story by R. W. Kauffman to acquaint 
boys and girls with the events that led up to 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
George F. Pierrot, The American Boy, 550 
Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, will 
send copies of the four issues in which the 
serial appears free of charge to teachers on 
request. 


PLANS for a $2,000,000 high school building 
have been approved by the Wilkes-Barre 
School Board. 


THE January 15 issue of The Spotlight, pub- 
lished by the Coatesville High School, contains 
an interesting article on “Qualities Pupils 
Admire in Teachers.” The leading qualities 
were a sense of humor, the ability to make a 
subject interesting and fairness, 


The Broadcaster, published by the pupils 
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of the Junior High School of West Reading in 
mimeographed form, is an able publication re- 
flecting the interests of the school. 


IN a recent survey of the schools of Ger- 
man Township, Superintendent R. E. Rudisill 
found that from an enrollment of 4,470 pupils, 
2,660 are the children of foreign-born fathers. 


THE National Committee for Better Films, 
affiliated with the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, publish a monthly ‘“Photoplay 
Guide” to the better pictures. The subscrip- 
tion price is 75 cents a year. 


ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
A new use for old post cards 
Page 434, Col. 1 





* 


A boat sailing across the classroom 
Page 436, Col. 1 

* * * 
A fifty-year-old orchard rejuvenated 
Page 437, Col. 1 
Could you fill this position? 
Page 449, Col. 1 


Slang in 1844 
Page 451, Col. 1 


* 


* 


Measuring the “little red schoolhouse” 
Page 470 i 

An unusual tree 
Page 476, Col. 2 





NECROLOGY 

Miss Mary Carmiddy, a veteran teacher in 
the Johnstown Public Schools, died on January 
21, 1926 at the age of sixty-one. Miss Car- 
middy began teaching in the Cambria Borough 
schools, leaving there to become a grade teach- 
er in the Sixteenth Ward of Johnstown. She 
was the first woman principal in Johnstown, 
serving in the Minersville District. At the 
time of the Johnstown Flood Miss Carmiddy’s 
school building was turned into a morgue. 
She also served as principal of the Benshoff 
School. As a leader, teacher and adviser, Miss 
Carmiddy exerted a beneficent influence over 
all with whom she came in contact. 

Dr. Henry Gibbons, emeritus professor of 
Latin Literature at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, died on January 28 at the University 
Hospital, aged 77 years. 














PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For PLAYS, STORIES AND LITERATURE 
to stimulate your HEALTH PROGRAM urite 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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writes a former assistant professor in an 
eastern college. Like many others she 
little dreamed she could do anything but 
teach. But now she says... 

“It seems to me that BOOKHOUSE 
representatives are educators in the real 
sense. They bring a ‘thing of beauty" 
which is a ‘joy forever’ to the child, en- 
tiching his mind and laying the founda- 
tion for a beautiful appreciation of art 
and literature... Financially, My BOOK- 
HOUSE offers limitless opportunities. 
The really great reward, however, is the 
thorough satisfaction one has in knowing 
that one is helping to develop future lead- 
ers of our country.” 

There is no more interesting, more 
satisfying, more profitable occupation to 
teachers who have a great love for chil- 
dren, for literature, and for all that is 
good and beautiful, than carrying the 
message of My BOOKHOUSE. It isn’t 
just selling books, it 1s selling an idea. 
Scores of teachers have found it a won- 
derful, broadening, cultural experience. 
It hfts you frem the routine of lesson 
repetition to the stimulation of intellec- 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-H North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“YBCDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


I little dreamed - - -” 


tual contact with adults. It makes you 
master of your time It provides oppor- 
tunity to travel while your income con- 
tinues. 

As for income —let another tell what 
she has done. “I know I've earned three 
times the salary of a teacher, and fully as 
much as most men; I support two chil- 
dren, now university students—all with 
BOOKHOUSE money! So you see there 
is real cause for celebrating my fifth anni- 
versary with My BOOKHOUSE by sug- 
gesting to any who are thinking of doing 
something worth while not to lose even a 
minute's time in getting into the work.” 


Free Booklet 
“What Can a Woman Do?” 


Are you without an assignment? Or are 
you thinking of “trying something else” 
at the end of this school year? If so, 
write for this booklet, a collection of 
letters from women who once wondered 
as you are now wondering. Then decide 
for yourself whether you should apply 
for a place in this rapidly growing or- 
ganization. 





is the child who leads” 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


JOURNAL 


360-H North Michigar igan Avenue ) 


Please send me the free booklet, “What Can 
a Woman Do?” 
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“It is we that give dignity to professions, 
and not professions which give dignity to 
us. I came into the work after having been 
dean of women in-a teachers’ college for 
four years—and not because I had been 
an unsuccessful one either. I do not feel— 
that my dignity has suffered by my change 
of occupation. I have found the same at- 
mosphere of refinement in the BOOK 
HOUSE offices that I have found in my 


and how proud I am to be of The 
BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN. It surely 
is a privilege to work with whose 
idea is one of doing good. It is years 
since I took my first order—four years of 
complete harmony. If I tried I couldn't 
find a fault."—S. P. E. 
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CALENDAR 
March 6—Anthracite Arts Association, Sun- 


bury 

8-13—Regional Conference, Federal 
Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


12-18—Northeast Convention District 
Spring Conference, Wilkes- 
Barre 

18—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Bethlehem 


17-20—Western Association and the Vo- 
cational Association of the 
Middle West, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 
19-20—Research Conference on Commer- 
cial Education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City 
27—Northwestern Arts Association, 
Warren 
24-27—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
April 1-3—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City 


Secfreme. eathority” 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
[DICTIONARY | 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE. 

G. & C. Merriam 

Company, 


- Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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8-10—Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
9 and 23—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 
24—Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, the’ Western 
Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A., Pittsburgh 
May 1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
1-8 —Dental Health Week 
3-8 —National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Atlanta, Georgia’ 
17-22—American Health Congress, Atlan- 
tic City 
18—World Goodwill Day 
June 27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Phila. 





NOMENCLATURE 


It’s rather hard on little boys, 
When they are only half past four, 
To name their very newest toys, 
Three syllables and sometimes more. 


Now can you say- kinetoscope? 
Or graphophone, or phonograph? 
Or cinematograph? I hope 
You’ll get them right, then have your laugh. 


’Twas simpler far for grandpapa 
To cry for jumping jack or kite, 

And I am sure his dear mamma 
Had not so oft to set him right. 

















No More Class Dictation 
in History 
Be Free to Use All the Time 


Of Your Class for Teaching! 


“Old World Beginnings” 
‘“‘New World Adventures” 
“Settler and Patriot’’ 

‘The Rise of a Nation”’ 
“Expansion and Dissension” 


There are other outlines besides these 
and more are in course of preparation. 


Send Five Cents for a Sam- 
ple Copy. Be sure to state 
just what period of American 
History you are teaching. 
These outlines cost 
Five Cents a Copy in Class Orders 


Samuel O. Kuhn 
3100 Broadway New York 
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To TEACHERS: 


Special Opportunities to earn 
Handsome Summer Income 


HE S. L. Weedon Company offers to teachers, 
special opportunities in very agreeable and highly 
remunerative work for the coming summer. We 

have placed a certain number of teachers in these excel- 
lent positions. Somewhere we are going to find the particular 
people that exactly fit the remaining opportunities. 


$500.00 for a Few Weeks next Summer! 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual 
ability and utmost refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one appointed will be an ex- 
clusive representative and will be given an exceptional 
proposition bound to produce a good income. In past 
summers some of our special representatives have averaged $1000.00, 
and many earned over $600.00. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a 
year or better for those who qualify for positions in our permanent 
organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed 
income from the day they start to work, and railroad 
fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training 
and constant help, will start those accepted on an exceptional busi- 
ness career along school lines. Agreeable associates, of course, and 
of the highest type. 


You'll be Able to Travel! 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to 
travel. This feature although secondary, should carry 
weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited 
from Responsible Individuals 


We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. Upon receipt of your 
inquiry we will send you a “High Way to Success,” descriptive of 
the kind of work, the position, and the Company; and a personal 
letter, telling you whether or not you can fit into one of these open- 
ings. Remember, we have been in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that not only offer a chance to 
exchange a summer of leisure for one of income and travel but 
which also may lead to a permanent connection. Please state your 
age, education and qualifications in reply. We suggest an immedi- 
ate inquiry. Address Dept. 5-C. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
| 7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept.5-C CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Pleasant 
Co-workers 





“The girls with whom 
I worked could not 
have been any nicer 
had I picked them 
with great care from 
among my list of ac- 
quaintances. If there 
ever was @ more con- 
genial bunch, I have 
yet to see it. 
“Our friendships 
were strengthened in- 
to stronger ties of 
unity by reason of 
the fact that we all 
had like experiences 
in play as well as 
work. It always seems 
to me that one has 
more fun if there ts 
a group of girls. And 
we surely had fun! 
I can certainly recom- 
mend to any girl, es 
pecially teachers who 
want to get away 
from the routine of 
school work, a_ de- 
lightful as well as 
profitable time with 
the Weedon Com- 
pany.” 

JESSIE B. WALLACE 











Handwriting Efficiency 


instructions in the 


and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in : 


speed without physical strain. 
postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily comprehended 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at commercial 


We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have been 
f supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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A few attractive 
Summer  Posi- 
tions with W. F. 
Quarrie & Com- 
pany now open. 
Write for details. 


oe eee 


The Last Word 











THE WORLD BOOK 


Nearly 7000 pages 


Ten Volumes 






oncanizto AKT 
KNOWLEDGES “SAND PICTURE 


The Last Word 


Up-to-date—authoritative—readable—practical—complete 
—necessaty in every school room. Recommended by 
The American Library Association and the Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Education 
Association as the best equip ment for the progres- 
sive teacher—for the prop erly equipped school. 
Called “Essential for the High School Li- 
brary,” “The Best of its Type.” Al- 
ready in use in tens of thou- 
sands of scho ols and recom- 
mended for first purchase 
by libr arians every- 
where. 










Se | 
4 WRITE: 
. W.F. QUARRIE &CO. 
Dept. 36 154 East Erie Street 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1501 Jefferson Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


1024 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH 


Fully illustrated 
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A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 


able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
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There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 





A Cruise 
to Europe 
and the 
Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines , 


‘—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 
From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 

















with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 

ing work along school lines offering Thos. Cook & Son 
splendid chance to travel; business Philadelphia fen Chicago 
training and good income assured. St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Those who can start earliest and Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for oa! sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 

successful permanent business ca- SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 
reer for you. Give full particulars cleared up quickly by anointing nostrils 
concerning age, education and time freely with healing, antiseptic 


you can start work, in first letter. 
Address R. A. WHITE “Mentholatum 


Dept. T 800 Cuyahoga Bui'ding Write for free sample 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 



































THE 1 ROQUOIS CONFEDERACY 





“The first 
American De- 
mocracy’’ is the 
subject of a new 
set of educa- 
tional pictures 
(six in number) 
now offered to 
American 
schools for the 
first time. ll- 
lustrative of the 
home and home 
lite of the aborig- 
inal inhabitants 
of this section. 
Very valuable 
for teaching 
early American 
history. Appro- 
priate for  pri- 
vate and school 
libraries, No 
school should 
be without them, 
All pictures sent 
on approval. 
Write for illus- 
trated circular, 
prices, ete. Ad- 
dress Education- 
al Art Company, 
79 Halsey St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased at 
results. Only candidates answering the requirements are notified; the number is al- 
ways limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and interviews ar- 
ranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with us as they occur; 
we work only on direct requests. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 




















CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
Flatiron Building ‘ — Jenkins Arcade Globe Building 


BALTIMORE 1 9.0. E- 9.4m OF & NS) 2 @) .G.0u } A.) oO 
211 North Calvert Street N. Y. Life Bldg. Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 


TEACHERS WANTED Great American Teachers Agency 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 




















and Delaware. Free enrollment. Settle your future An efficient agency placing efficient teach- 
before summer vacation. ers into good positions. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street . PHILADELPHIA P. 0. Box 157 ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS ; cepa 




















SCHOOLS for TEACHERS | Announcing | 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. the new Spencer | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut Sta ! | Film Slide Projector i 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. . ° 
recieve | and Service 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 Honse Bidg., Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. J Film Slide Praiecer has made possible a great new ¥ 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. service. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. ¥ Arranged on durable, unbreakakle rolls of film , 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonie Bldg., slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mer. ~ subjects at less cost than glass slides. J 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. A) 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mer. | SPENCER LENS COMPANY u 
No charge to teach till elected—Service free to : 
Schoole—Many TEACHERS WANTED for cholce pos!. 442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Rae ICC DD OD OO Oa 














Albert Teachers’ Agency S\c tan poe” 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thou- 
sands of teachers. We need well prepared men and women for all 
kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best 
schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a 
message for you. Send for it. 
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Nothing so wonder- 
- ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


_— At all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 














Laboratory Furniture 





Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful trans- 
formation in the Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been built—and in most 
of them—as well as in hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information about good 
Laboratory Furniture to any science instructor. Just ask 
for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Principal Cities 
































New Volume in the 
Woodburn and Moran History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS 
OF THE NEW WORLD 


From Leif the Lucky and Columbus, all the 
Finders are there, and from Capt, John Smith 
down to Benjamin Franklin, all the Founders. 
Each hero story is given in a style at once 
simple and dramatic and is vivified with sim- 
ple maps and unusual pictures. (4th or 5th yr.) 

88 cents 


Other Volumes in the Series 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th yr.) 96 cents 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


(6th yr.) $1.08 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th and 
8th yrs.) $1.56 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th ™ oe 
r e 1.48 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


All branches of spoken and written English 
are taught from one volume as one subject. A 
book for each year, beginning with the fourth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 








SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


Wohlfarth—Mahoney 


This language series for grades three to 
eight is the result of painstaking investiga- 
tions into the problems and needs of lan- 
guage teaching. It has been hailed by critics 
as marking a step forward in textbooks 
built with an open-minded regard for the 
scientific study of education. 


Self-help is the keynote of this series and it 
trains pupils to become independent and self- 
reliant in solving language problems. Ex- 
tended classroom use has proved the sound 
worth of this method in teaching essentials 
thoroughly. 


Send for a copy of Self-Help English Les- 
sons Brief which makes clear the features 
of this series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 

FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Courses Principal 
Bloomsburg ...... saa 6usls rose 10% ti sieie rate oraiaie re eee NTO seeeeeeeG C. L. Riemer 
MOMERRIOTINEL 53 355 g:00:5:0.0/550, wie Sind 0 oar a lecbeo i ecereie Aaa bo Sesh ieote GIS a6 MLSS Tal ole Ree John A. Entz 
OMNI ooo 5s 65 hislo Sie oo sk 5 ein sib be Daa ee Fo Grae Sine Oe ONS Role ein Leslie Pinckney Hill 
MORNIN ois. o ooh So orale eae asl ete ew GOS ee ero ae tee Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
SUGINDOLO ...~ &6.5%50: ASE RRR 55505 0s 0s Bee eaters Soe na els Sen C. C. Crawford 
SOMERS 555205550 Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... .Library and Art Education... ..........0.0000s A. C. Rothermel | 
Rd VON 555 Se os oisie so apvinloscscicicininaloioleisioleiMenicisie sini es. tele saree eisiong Dallas W. Armstrong | 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William R. Straughn | 
Millersville ....... SS ee Sn SRO nner Oor cage c. C. H. Gordinier 
SPL Te a ie PS SOMO DO rece TOON NOOO BO CCe OD Cee Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ..............eeeeeee cence J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ...............- Andrew Thomas Smith 


Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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